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MY HOPE. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
BY HATTIE BOYER. 


I hed a Hope that beautified my days 
And comforted my dreams. 





That lighted all life’s dark, perplexing 
ways. 

And smoothed the roughness of this vexing 

maze, | 

And heartened me with gleams 

| 


of a ad in the distance, sweet and 
‘ar— 
Love, tenderness, and rest. 
And Hope burned ever, like a faithful star; | 
Or, taking semblance such as angels are, 
It slept upon my breast. 


How sumptuously the days and hours slip- | 








n radiant Hope was mine ! 
The birds grew happier-throated. And the 
kk 


sky 
Took sapphire hues. And the low, west 
wind's sigh 
Breathed forth content divine. 


But one sad day my Hope had feeble grown, 
Yet nestled to my heart, 

As if it feared to leave me all alone ; 

And that I too, should waste with fret and 


moan 
If Hope and I could part. 


And pow—Ah, woe is me! my H deed. | 
My heart is broken. Fate 


Hath dulled my skies. The singing bands abe 
fled. 


The listless hours creep on with weary 
tread, 
And life is desolate. 


—~-»_ eee —_—_ __ __—__— 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ EAST LYNNE,” “‘THE RED 
court FARM,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
DOWN AT CHILLING, 


A stately masion bordering upon Wales, 
and resting on a gentle eminence, was the 
far-famed residence of George Canterbury. 
Its description must be deferred to a later 
paper. Through the open park, across the 
stately terraces, up the broad steps into the 
spacious hall, we must go now. 

The view commanded from the windows 
was beautiful. Sunshiny dales, sheltering 
woods, silvery brooks of water that mur- 
mured as they ran gently through mony 
giens, trees waving in the breeze, hills wit 
their light and shade ever changing—giving 
to an imaginative mind pictures ef the 
flowery plains of Arcadia. 

In one of the various rooms that opened 
on either side the hall was the eldest dangh- 
ter of George Canterbury. The reom was of 
magnificent proportions; she was asa mac- 
nificent queen in it. Her posts silk 
swept the ground as she stood, tall and up- 
right, before the window, her head held a 
little back, its natural position. She was 
rather a large woman, with a comely face of 
power, and clearly-cut features; her hair 
was of a purple black, her eyes were dark 
gray. The landscape on which she lookeda 
was no summer scene of green glade and 
gladness; far and near it was one white 
spotless plain of snow. The January sun 
hem brightly, the glad robins piped from 
the snowy trees. 

‘*] think we shall bave a thaw,” she ob- 
served to her sister Jane, who sat at the 
table writing. 

Jane Canterbury looked up from her 
desk. 

**T hope not. I do so dislike a thaw.” 

“So do I; but it is an evil that must 
follow snow, and the sooner it’s over the 
better. 

‘* Have you any message to Lydia ?” 

‘‘No; only my love. I wrote to her yes- 
terday.” 

Jane Canterbury dipped her pen in the 
ink, but did not immediately resume her 
writing. She glanced again at her sister. 

‘“Do you know, I think that their not 
coming down for Christmas has made a very 
disagreeable impression on papa. I mean 
Lydia and ber husband.” 

‘‘ Disagreeable! In what way!” asked 
Miss Canterbury. ‘‘ They could not help it. 
He was tov ill to come.” 

“Of course. P does not blame them. 
He began talking about it yesterday evening | 
when you were at the —- saying that | 
the break-up of the family Christmas 
party looked like a foreshadowing of the 
breaking-up of the family.” 

‘* That was done, so to say, when 
died, counting from the year that we lost 
mamma,” observed Miss Canterbury, in the 
low, steady tone with which she achool- 
ed herself to mention her dead brother's 
name. 

‘I said so to papa nearly in the same 
words,” returned Jane, “and he began to 
ery alittle, I think—I think—” 

“What do you think, Jane?” asked Miss 
Canterbury, wondering! , for Jane's hesita- | 
tion had come to a final pause. 

** Well, I canpot help thinking that papa | 
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e Chinese, like all the people of Asia, 
are fatalists, and find in the priest the inter. 
preter of destiny. The mode of appealin 
to the oracle is shown in the oy anc 
is at least ingenious. One of the inquirers 
takes a sort of quiver containing a number 
of small strips or laths of wood, each of 
which is inscribed with certain characters. 
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APPEALING TO THE OBAOCLE. 


This be shakes violently, watching anxiously 
the laths which, as he thus dislodges them, 
fall to the ,round, If there be more than 
one inquirer, the others prostrate themnelves 
with their faces in the dust, while @ bonze 
notes down in a book theo ch inscri- 
bed on each of the falien pleces as hry c@- 
cape from the quiver. Meanwhile, perfuines 


are kept burning in the sacred urn, and 
circular pieces of gold and silver paper 
are cast into the fire - pare the 
genius of the temple. Du 

mony, ® number of crackers are fired off. 
When the rite is finished, the priest in- 
forma the devotees of the result of their 
prayers 





is not quite so strong as he was,” was Jane's 
answer, giving with a good deal of depreca- 
tion. ‘In vigor of mind; I do not mean in | 
health.” 

Miss Canterbury made no answer. Of | 
clear and vigorous iutellect herself, of quick ' 
perception and sound common sense, she, 
dutiful and loving daughter though she was, 
could not be ignorant that Mr. Canterbury's 
intellect had been all his life but common- 
place. She bent forward as if something in 
the white landscape had attracted her at- 
tention, and before the silence was broken 
Millicent entered, with her walking-things 


‘* Where are you going, Leta ’” asked the 
elder sister, in a tone of authority. 

** Oh, to five hundred places.” 

** In this snow ?” 

“As if it would hurt me, Miss Canter- 
bury! I like walking in the snow above 
everything.” 

**Do you, young lady ” 
good snow-boots on.” 

Leta held up one foot with a laugh to 
show how thick the boots were. She wore 
a pretty bonnet of bright violet, some white- 
blonde lace shading and setting off the fair, 
delicate cheeks, the sweet hazel eyes. Her 
dress was violet; her black-velvet mantle 
was edged with some kind of rare fur. 

** And where are the five hundred places ?” 

* Asif I could enumerate them all!” re- 
turned Leta lightly. ‘‘ The rectory will be 
the first, and the schools the next, and then 
Mrs. Kage's, and then— I think papa wants 
a message taken to old Fry's,” she broke off ; 
**T am going to ask him. Good-bye.” 

* You must be home to luncheon, 
Leta.” 

** Oh, yes, if I can. 
a piece of bread-and-butter for me.’ 

Leta shut the door, and crossed the hall 
to her father’s study. George Canterbury— 
—a tall, thin, fair man, some years turned 
sixty—eat reading near the fire in his «pec 
tacles. His auburn hair was thinning rapid 
ly; in fact, not to mince the matter, the 
top of bis head was getting bald; and the 
crow's-feet were deepening round the cor- 
ners of his eyes. All of which troubled Mr. 
Canterbury; he had been a vain man all his 
life, and would be toits end. The thin face 
was handsome still, though not di«playing 
any great strength of intellect. The nose 
and mouth were beautifully formed, but the 
forehead receded much. His daughters 
Jane and Millicent would have been very 
like bim bat for this last defect, which 
their faces did not possess. 

“Papa, don’t you want some mersage 
taken to John Fry ¥” inquired Leta. 

** No, my dear, not now,” replied Mr. Can- 
terbury, putting aside bis newspaper, and 
turning his kindly blue eyes on her; *‘ I have 
sent Neel to him.” 

**Oh, very well; that will be one place 
lees, then."’ 

** You will call at the parsonage, Millicent, 
and see how the poor old man is.” 

* J am going there first, papa " 

“* Do so, child. And if he weuld like some 
grapes, or some—” 

**Oh, papa, Miss Canterbury, you know, 
remembers all that,” was Leta's interrup- 
tion. 

They were in the habit, in a playful kind 
of way, of calling the elder sister *‘ Miss 
Canterbury.” 


I hope you have 


If not, please put by 





** Yea, I hope so. I think I'll step down 
myself presently; the snow's not very bad 


between here and the parsonage. Tell them 
I'm coming.” 


** Very well, papa. Good-bye.” 


Her other calls made, Leta Canterbury | 


turned to the residence of Mre, Kage, a 
small, pretty villa-cottage with low French 
windows, Caroline saw her coming, and ran 
out regardless of the snow, shaking a shower 
of it from the laurels as she brushed past 
them. Her dark-blue eyes were avimated ; 
her cheeks were bright as a June rose, 

** What good fairy sent you here, Leta?" 

“The fairy was myscif. Why ’” 

** He is come !" whispered Caroline. 

**Whor” 

“Who! As if you needed to ask. He 
came down to Aberton on business yester- 
dey and walked here this morning.” 

ith a bright blood-red flush rising to her 
fave, with a sudden coursing-on of every 
vein and pulse, with a sweet feeling of in- 
tense bliss, as if heaven had opened to ber, 
Millicent Canterbury stood for a moment 
speechless. Caroline laughed. The like 
emotion had been hers but an hour ago, at 
the unexpected appearance of ‘Thomas Kage, 
and #0 she could not mistake its signs in an 
other. 

In later years, when certain events in the 
chances and changes of life plunged Caro 
line, young still, into awful misery, and 
brought her very near the grave, a remem 
brance of the deliberate deceit she had prac 
ticed on Millicent Canterbury was not the 
least amidat the catalogue of errors that 
stung her conscience Deen the night at 
the seaxide, when she bad given the lying 
hint to her mother, Caroline had set herself, 
after the manner of girls, to tease Leta 
about Thomas Kage. ‘* He loves you,” was 
her reiterated whi»per; and Millicent, cover 
ed with blushes, never dreamt that she was 
being purposely deceived. Caroline was 
playing the false part still, now and al- 
ways. 

A matter of moment connected with Mr. 
Kage's profession had brought bim down to 
Aberton, a large town about three miles’ 
dirtance from Chilling, and he took the op 
portunity to walk over. On his way to the 
presence of Caroline the snowy road seemed 
but as a soft carpet of velvet. How his 
heart had fed on her image since they part 
ed in October, he would not have liked the 
world to know. Mr«. Kage, treating the 
visit as one of common courtesy, paid solely 
from the accident of his being in the neigh- 
borhood, and never supposing but her dangh- 
ter looked upon it with similar indifference, 
received bin civilly, and condercended to 
inquire with quite a show of intercat after 
the health of Lady Kage. 

She was sitting back on her comfortable 
sofa, drawn to the fire, when Millicent went 
in; a soft down-cushion covered with embroi- 
dered silk was at her back, another beside 
her; her scent-bottles lay on the pretty little 
coffee-table at hand; a pastile burnt in a 
saucer, making the room amell like a Roman 
Catholic oratory. Thomas Kage, taking his 
elbow from the mantelpiece, advanced to 
shake hands with Millicent. She met bim 
with a flushed, conscious, downcast face, 
and stood in abyness and silence. 

** T am so glad tu see you,” he said in his 
cordial, earnest tone, for Millicent was a 
great favorite of bis. ‘I am here but for 
an hour.” 

You timed your visit well, Miss Milli- 
cent,” spoke Mrs. Kage, languidly p'ayiag 


come on purpose, knowing Mr, Kage would 
be here ”" 

| ‘No, indeed,” replied Millicent vehe- 
mently, half crying with confusion at the 
sudden charge. “1 did not think-—I did 
not know anything about Mr. Kage. I came 
for my music,” 

Thomas Kage laughed at the eagerness, 
but suspected not that there ae be a 
cause for it. Caroline—false girl !—telo- 
graphed a meaning look to her mother, as 
much as to #ny she did not believe the de- 
nial, Leta turned her hot face to the piano, 
and kept her back to them. 

**Can you let me have the music, Caro- 
line ’" she asked, touching some pieces that 
Iny there. ‘Olive accuses me of having 
lent it you to avoid practising it myself; she 
knows I dislike difficult pieces,” 

‘I don't think you have any very great 
talent for music, my dear Miss Millicent,” 
observed Mrs, Kage, lifting her thin white 
hand with its glittering rings. ‘It is a great 





wift—peculiar, I may almost say, to the 
Gunee family, for we all had it largely—as 
looking at Thomas 


goer mother knew,” 
age, ‘‘when she was governess at Sir 
Charles's, Carvline inherits it from me." 

**T am sure I have not any gift at all for 
music,” spoke Leta readily, turning her in 
yenuous and truthful face to them for a 
moment “All IL know of it has had to be 
drilled into me.” 

** As Mins Carr had to drill it, at the time 


the lady. ‘‘Do sit down, Mellicent love, | 
How is dear Mr. Canterbury ?”’ 

‘*He in quite well, thank you,” anawered 
Millicent. ‘‘ Mr. Annesley is worke. Sarah 
in in--so much distress,” } 

The pause was caused by the remembrance | 
of something she had just heard at the rec. | 
tory against Mra. Kage. Sarah Aunesley 
had called ber false and deceitful; and Mil- | 
licent, sensitive and ever considerate to | 
others, felt as guilty, face to face with Mra } 
Kage, as though she had made the charge | 
herself 

“Oh, poor old duck! we heard he was 
worse tut you know he is seventy-five, ao | 
his time has come, I suppose. Even parsons 
gan't expect to live for ever. Can they, 
Thomas?” 

* Why, no, Mra, Kage; and none should 
know that more certainly than Mr. Annesley 
By all I bave heard of him—of bia good, 
bumble, useful life—there can be few better 
prepared to welcome death than he." 

Mra. Kage threw her eyes across at the 
speaker, a shrewd look of curivsity in their 
depths. 

** Where have you heard of old Annesley ? | 
Oh, I forgot —from his daughter.” 

* No, Mra. Kage; I bave been in the babit 
of hearing of Parson Annesley —it is what | 
my good friend always calls him-—long be 
fore [ met his daughter last autumn. | 
speak of Mra. Garston.” 

** Deaf old Worry!" faintly aspirated Mrs. 
Kage, “I give you my word, Thomas, that 
the half-hours’ visit« | paid to that antedi 
luvian fossil at Little Bay upeet my nerves 
for three days. Caroline knows it. Mill 
cent Canterbury, my dear love, you know it 
What ill fate sent her to the same identical | 
seaside place that I chose, I am unable to | 
imagine.” 

‘* Mra. Garston came to J ittle Bay be- 
cause my mother was there.” 

“Ob ° said Mrs. Kage frigilly. * How 





with the chain uf her eye-glass, * Did you 


Sarah Annesley could go to sit with bir day | 


| her own chair in the warmest corner 


| dles 


| loving son 


after day, and survive it, was to mee 
vel, Do unscrew this 

mo, Thomas; my fingers are unequal to 
Hiolding out the ~} 
same 6 
took out 
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ni Will you give- my kind to her ?” 
Ty ou ve 
spoke Mil ally “T think she is a 


Yes, she ia.” 
“And I should like to send my love to 
ro mother,” added Millicent, blushing a 


The business that 


not 
Fare you well, dear Miss Can ! 
He lifted his hat, and Miieeet 


flood tid Ty eahine maki 
- e * 
ing heart. - ns eed 


CHAPTER III, 
WITH LADY KAGE, 

Apart from the crowd of lofty and pre- 
tentious houses sprung up of late years in 
the region that somebody cniled ‘* Weat- 
burnia,” stand two dwel emaller and 
prettier, each in the midst of ite garden, and 
almost under the very wing of that aruto- 
cratic place, Pi -equare, These two 
houses had not kept pace with others in 
grandeur, They had a kind of plain, old, 
and staid look, answering no doubt to their 
respective occupants, who had been in them 
years before the fashionable squares and 
terraces around were built or t ht of. 
In the one lived Mra. Garston, in the other 
Lady Kage. They were held on | leases, 
and the rents were low. Dou the 
landlord was fit to eat his finger-enda with 
mortification at seeing the great rents ex- 
acted by others for houses not half as good 
as these in point of real comfort and con- 
venience. Mra, Garston remained in hers 
from habit, from past associations, Her 
fortune brought her in nearly three thou- 
sand a year, and the house was entirely out 
of proportion with such an income as that; 
but she would as soon have thought o 
changing her skin as her dwelling, Hhe 
kept six servants indoors, and a large close 
carriage and a coackman in Paradise-mews, 
Several rooms had been built out at the 
back of her house at her own expense, other- 
wise some of the six servants might have 
lacked dormitories, It is not with Mra, 





i «peak of, into Charlotte Kage,” murmured | Garston, however, that we have to do just 


now, but with Lady Kage 

Hier income bas been already mentioned 
a few hundreds a year, all tohl—and it would 
die with her, Thomas Kage made a little 
after his chambers and other expenses were 
paid; and he took it home and flung it into 
the common fund. They had kept two ser 
vanta; but since Lady Kage grew worre an- 
other was taken on; and Dorothy attended 
solely to the comforts of her mistrens, 

Seven o'clock London time, on a January 
evening, and two very charming concomi 
tants for London streeta—a thaw and a fog 
Thomas Kage, arriving at home from that 
brief visit of his to Aberton mentioned in 
the last chapter, thought it about one of the 
most disagreeable nighta he had ever expe- 


| rienced as be sprang out of the hansom with 


his «mall black travelling bag Letting him 
self in with his latch key, he turned into 
the diniag-room, where he expected to meet 
his mother. The empty chair, however 
etruck 
upon him with a kind of foreboding chill 

** Where's my mother?” he asked of a ser- 
vant-maid who came running up 

** My lady in not quite so well, #ir,” was 
the answer. ‘She haa not been down at 
all to-day. Dorothy thinks» it's this nasty 
weather that's trying her. Oh, sir, and if 

ou please,” aided the girl, as he was making 
hie way to the staircase, ** Mra, Garston's 
footman has been here to ask you to be 
kind enough to step in & s00n as you got 
bac ~ a 

Lady Kage was in the small sitting room 
above, cheerful with fire and two wex can 
A gray chenille shawl lay on the back 
of ber easy chair; a small cap of hite lace 
shaded her delicate face, which grew bright 
at the entrance of her son—her good, noble, 
who had never in his whole life 
brought to her one moment's palp He 
kissed bis mother fondly, and then sat down 
by her. 

“And now what is this great matter, that 








foomed, 2808. 
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my mother » ould be up here this evening?” 
he arked in ao light, almost a joking tone; 
for he knew how strangely impror ble 
to outer inflaences ber epirite hed of late 


been 
“My breath hae been so bed to-day, 
, a 


T ) 
And as she epoke he became consctous 
that her breath (not very free for a long 





while) wae remarkably short. Thomas did 
not like this. 

He drew a chair to the Gre, railed a little 
at the fog, thick encugh to affect anybody's 
breath, and at what he called the slush, and 
then to the topic of bis late vial 
and basiness that had induced it, o 
which Lady Kage was cognizant. 

“Shall you be able to succeed in it. 
Thoma: ’" 

“Yea But I chall have to go down again, 
I expect, more than once." 

* And Mre. Kage is well? And Caroline?" 

“ Mra. K is blooming, and greater in 
easences an! affectation than ever.” 

* Thomas!" spoke hie mother, with a re 

@ mile 

* Well, it is not a libel.” 

“You eaw Caroline?’ 

“1 saw Millicent Canterbury also 
asked’ me to give her love to you.” 

* Tou ought to have called on the Canter 
burys, Thomas.” 

“If T had I should not have been back to 
day; and I did not care to leave you alone 
for two nights, mother mine, I saw Mr 
Canterbury at the parsonage, and said I 
would call the next time I went down.” 

Dorothy came in, grim as usual, to tell 
him his dinner was waiting down stairs 
Which it was nothing but two mutton chops 
and mashed potatoes, she added, for they 
had not been certain of bis getting home 
Thomas Kage ran down to the potatoes and 
chops as contentedly as he would have done 
toa rich reput—he had been brought up to 
be thankful, and then, mindful of Mre 
Gareton’s mewage, went in to the next 
door 

Mre Gareton wasin her drawing room: a 
tall, deaf old lady, with vigorous gray eves, 
large features, and an irritable temper; her 
drom, of rich white broea ie silk, with a 
amall running pattern on it of bright colored 


scarcely in his memory ; 
come when he would remember it with a 
shudder, for the prophecy was destined to 
be awfully fulfilled 


| tone. 
had not seen her for a week.” 


everywhere’ Low 


her handa, 
children * 


old lary 
for you are better off single. 
mother as yours to come home to, and me 
next door to talk to at will, you've every- 
thing you can reasonably want, 
but a lottery at beat 
the ‘cutest men living can tell what they 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Dawkes: I have not seen him more than 
three times in my life ™ 

* And that's three times too often, You 
keep clear of him, Thomas Kage, of per 
bape he may infect you with propea- 
sity of getting into debt. He's « vain fop, 
that's what Barby Dawkes is, and lives 
the billiard-reom all bis «pare time. I don't 
like him; and I don't tike Keziah. Debts 
last year, debts thie year, debts next year, 
and then he comes to me to pag them for 
him! Why does he make them ! 

Bhe put the question so pointedly to Tho- 
mas Kage, with her keen fixed on his 
face, that he could unly make some kind of 
answer, He did not know why Captain 
Dawkes made them. 

“Nor 1," said Mra Garston. “Bat I'll 
tell you one thing, Thomas Kage—he will 
make his debte once too often. ere; you 
may put that down in your diary, if you will, 
to remind you later that I've raid it.” 

Thomas Kage did not put it in bis diary, 
ta time was to 


“What keeps Charlotte away from her 


She mother!" resumed Mrs. Garston, in a flerce 
** Lady Kage told me yesterday, she | 
| marriage, your birth, and your father's 


** Charlotte cannot come abroad just now ; 


she in always ill, as you know, before her 


babies are born.” 
Mra. Garston gave a resentful knock in the 


air at some imaginary object. 


batnes there, 
many will this next 


** Babies bere, 
make *" 

** Nine.” 

Nine!" repeated Mra, Gartason, lifting 
‘Why do people have so many 
Where's the use of it’” 

** I'm sure I can't tell,” said Thomas, with 
alaugh ‘I have none,” 

** And don't you have any,” advised the 
** Don't you get married, my dear, 
With such a 


Wives are 
for T'll be whipped if 


flowers, stoo! out #tiffly, and her bead-dress are til they've got ‘om for better ur wore, 


was of black velvet and pearls; all of a by 

one fashion, like herself. She had heard 
rom her servants of Mr. Kage's arrival at 
home, and had sat bolt wpright in her chair 
ever since, expecting him, ber gold-headed | 
atiok, with which she supported her steps in 
walking, resting as ueual against her, She 
took it in her hand when he entered, and 
began to tap the carpet; by which rigne 
Thomas knew that she was not in a genial 
humor 

“Bot You have come, have you’ 
taken your time over it” 

It wae rither by guess than ear that 
Th mae Kage caught the sense of the words 


” 


And children may turn out spendthrifts like 
Barnaby Dawkes.” 


* Which would not be desirable,” thought 
Thomas Kage. 
‘* Over and over again I warned Charlotte 


against that marriage,” resumed Mra. Gara- 
ton. ‘IT showed her that where the ex- 
chequer was low, children generally arrived 
in shoals, 
the consequence 
| a spectacle of yourself, Thomas 
And) Dawkes 
that, I should like to know ¥" 


She did not heed me, and what's 
Don't you go and make 
Barnaby 
Who's come with euch a noise as 


It was a summons at the front-door; a 


knock and ring so loud and etartling as to 


Mre. Gareton's eighty years had rendered | have penetrated even to the deaf ears, The 


her toothless: and she would no more have 


footman came in, looking a little scared as 


allowed the lores to be artificially supplied | he spoke to Mr. Kage 


than she would have submitted to the! 
wrongest thing invented br Satan. Putting 
aside any pain there might be to the gums | 
in fixing the m, the looked upon false teeth | 
as one of the world’s new and reprehensible | 
sine 

He took her hand in bis as he sat down 
close to her, bis kindly, honest dark eyes 


looking plearantly into ber sharp ones of | eal aid was summoned 
In his slow, distinet, impressive | longed fainting fit; but ere the doctor de 
parted, Thomas Kage had learnt the fatal 
news that the end, in all probability, could 
not be retarded beyond 
| nearly overwhelmed him. He had known 

for some time now that the termination 
| must be fatal, most likely sudden, but he 
had not exper ted it so soon It is the ordi 
nary case of life's experience 
roon! Tle sat by her with his aching heart; 
but for the strongest efforts of self-con 


steel gray 
tones, heanl by her distinetly, he explained 
that he had rata little while with his mother, 
whom he had found worse, and stayed to! 
eat his dinner after his long journey, before 
coming in, and it diearmed ber anger 

Ts anything fresh ailing your mother?" 

“Ter breath i labored,” spoke Thomas 
in her ear, ‘and she seems very low this | 
evening Dorothy thinks it may be the ef 
fect of the weather: I hope it ie” 





that her lady+hip’s taken worse 
please to go in.” 


‘One of your servants is come to say, sir, 


if you'd 


A parting pressure of the hand, and Tho 


mas Kaye waa gone, long before his old 
friend in her impatient flurry comprehended 
a word 


Lady Kage was lying insensible, and medi 
It was but a pro- 


many days. It 


' 


So soon! #0 


Mre Gereton pave a violent rap with her | trol, he must have given way to his emo 


stick, which slightly incommoded Thomas | 
Kage, for it struck his foot instead of the 
oor | 

* What do fogs come for, 1 should like to | 
know *" 

TT think we should be purzled to tell” | 
“They are borrible: they affect every 
boty". breath vou tell I uly Kage eo from 
me When I was out in the carriage to-day 
for my airing, driving round and round Para 
dise square.for I'd net let the coachman 
venture farther in such a mist — 1 was choked 
with the damp and fog Choked, 1 assure 
you, Thomas And one with bad breath 
woukl naturally feel it more than T did 
Now, you tell your mother that; do you 

hear *" 

“TH be sure to tell her,” said Thomas, 
who wae used to Mere Garston | 

Don't let her get low through a mis. | 
ehievous fog Lowneas is bad for us all, but 
it must be wore than a «ose of physic to! 
Lady Kage [should not like to have heart. | 
complaint myeelf, Thomas; though 1 can't | 
help saving that what's called heart-com. | 
plaint is generally nothing bat what comes | 
Did you see Pareon 





of nerves and fancy 
Anne-ley , 

Thomas Kaye answered in the affirmative, 
and gave ber his opinion of the clergyman’. 
state. The old people had been fmenda in 
early life 

** And so you went to see those Kages *" 
commented the unceremonious dame, when 
the had gathered various items of news in 
answer to ber questions I shouldn't | 
They are not worth it, Thomas.” 

** Not worth it, ma'am ¥" 

* No, not worth it!" she repeated iras 
oibly “Why do you contradict’ The 
mother’s a lump of pretension and hy 
pocrisy, and the daughter's a chip of the 
old block Now, then?" 

He only smiled in answer to her flerce | 
look 

* They are not worthy to bear the same 
hame as your mother; no, nor as yoR, 
Thomas, when you behave yourself, +7 
knew the Gunses, What sort of a provision 
has Philip Annesley made for his daughter?" 

“IT donot know, I never heard anything 
about it.” 








Mra. Garston grunted; she very much re- 
rented any check to her curiosity, Thomas | 
Kage did not mend the feeling by inquiring | 
if she had any news of Barnaby Dawkes. 

“Now, don't you bring up Barnaby 
Dawkes's name to me,” shricked the old 
lady, seizing her stick menacingly; ‘I'l 
Hot stand it from you, Thomas Kage. He | 
had the me lence to send me a letter to- 
day, saying be must quit the army and go 
through the Insolvent-court, unless I paid | 
his debt», What do you think of that for a 

of brass ¥" 

“Very wrovg, of course,” murmured 
Thomas. “But perhaps if he were once 
set straight, he would keep so." 

“Ie it anything to you, pray, that you 
should take his Yr" she retorted. ** Are 
you in league with Barby Dawkes*" 

“Barely not. I scarcely know Captain 


| 
| 
j 





tion 


Lady Kage knew the truth nearly as cer- 
tainly as he, and did not fail to detect his 
inward agitation, She seemed quite com 
fortable again, and sat in her chair just as 
if nothing had happened, shunning bed as 
long as might be, for the feeling of suffoca- 
tien was very stong this evening, and al- 
ways oppressed her wore when she lay 
Thomas was standing in silence, his eyes 
fixed on the fire, when she put out her hand 
tobim. He went up and clasped it. 

“What has Dro Tyndal been saying to 
you *" she asked, gazing up to his face with 
a wan smile, meant to be a cheery one 

The sudden question upset him. By the 
tone, the manner, he saw she knew the 
wort. His chest heaved, bis lips quivered, 
and he turned alittle from her, 

* Thomas '" 

* Tle flung both his hands on his face to 
hide its pain, and a sharp, faint cry involun 
tarily escaped him 

* Thomas, Thomas! My 
Do not grieve as though 
hope . 


darling sen! 


there were no 





——————» 








my son, my good ron! what can I leave to 
oar" 


A great sob escaped bim, and bis eye- 
lashes were wet as he turned them to ber. 

** Leave me your blessing, mother.” 

* You have it always; my heart is ~T >| 
you every hour of it» existence. And if 
may be permitted to look down from thence” 
(glancing upwards), ‘it will bless you still. 
Be at ease, my dear son, a better blessing 
than mine is yours--God's" 

He y knelt down by the fire and 
poked it violently— anything to carry off the 
emotion that was stirring bim so terribly 
within. And then he threw bis arm across 
his mother's lap, and bid his face upon it. 

“Do not sorrow as those without 
she whispered; ‘‘do not mourn as those 
who have no comforter. Where will be the 
profit of my daily patient teaching, Tb 
if you are to give way under this biow *" 

‘It is so sudden.” 

* “Nay, you cannot bave failed te know 
that death was coming.” 

** But not so soon—-not so soon. Mother! 
I don't know how to bear it.” 

** You cannot think, Thomas, how quickly 
my life seems to have passed since that 
brief period of time into which all mo- 








babies | 


mentous events for me were crowded: my 


death. Looking back, it seems to be as yer- 
terday. So—quickly—will your life pass; 
and then we shall be reunited where there 
can be no more ing.” 

She could feel the inward sobbing as he 
leaned against her. The tears gathered in 
her own eyes, and dropped on his head as 


| she looked down at him. 


‘ 





| 


**Heaven knows how I have striven to 
work on patiently and silently for the goal,” 
she said. “In the midst of all my short- 
comings and mistakes and sins, I have ever 
tried w keep the end in view, and to bear 
on for it. It has not been in vain,” she 
softly whispered. ‘Ob, Thomas, I have 
been so helped !—so helped! I do not pre- 
sume to say, with St. Paul, that ‘ henoe- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness ;" but I dare to hope and say 
that I shall live amidst the redeemed in 
heaven. And the time of my departure is at 
hand.” 

If ever there bad been a true, humble 
Christian in the world, it was Maria Kage. 

omas knew how sure all this was; but 
the bitter pain of parting filled his heart, 
an4 he could not find comfort. That would 
come later, when all was over, and the an- 
guish had in a degree gone by; but he did 
not soe it now. 

**] should like you to keep on the home 
and old Dorothy, Thomas,” Lady Kage re- 
sumed, as he sat up in his chair again, ‘‘at 
least for a year. She will keep things 
straight for you; *o that, in that respect, 
you will not so much miss me.” 

Even in the midst of his distress the 
thought crossed him that he should be little 
likely to retain the home and Dorothy, 
wanting means; but he did not say this; he 
could not speak. 

**T wish you woul! not grieve so." 

‘* My grief is so bitter that I could almost 
wish to go with you. Oh, mother, say you 
forgive me for the pain I have caused you, 
wilfully or thoughtlessly; for all moments 
of ingratitude, for the want of love, that 
has been so poor to what it ought to have 
been ![" 

She took bis hands, and bent down to 
him, a tender light in her earnest eyes, 

** I forgive you for all, Thomas, I way it 
to satisfy you. But none can know better 
than you how little there is to forgive; I 
cangreeall nothing. You have been my 
dutifal, loving, thoughtful son; not to me 
only, but in the sight of heaven,” 

** Don't, mother!” 

Hlis tone was one of imploring anguish. 
In that moment, when she to whom he had 
been so closely knit was about to be taken 
from his sight for ever in this world, it 
seemed that he had not loved her and 
cherishid her and worked for her half 
enough. 

‘God's ways and will are not as ours, 
Thomas, or I coukd have wished to live until 
I saw you more prosperous,” 

“Do not be anxious for me," was the 
hasty answer. ‘1 have no fear of getting 
on 

‘If T could be anxious for you, I should 
think my own life's lessons had been in vain, 
I leave you with entire trust; and be as- 
sured, Thomas, that you will wet on just as 
much and just as little as God shall please.” 

He knew that. 

**T have never once asked for riches for 
you, Thomas,” she said in a deeper whisper ; 
**T have been content to leave that to 
Higher wisdom than mine. It is the other 
kind of riches | have besought for you—ch, 
very earnestly--those that will serve you 
when the gold of this world shall have flown 
away.” 

A glow of sweet gladness, not lost imme- 
diately in the hour's sorrow, illumined his 
heart. He bad full faith in the great belief 


She motioned that he should draw his | that the child of a praying mother would 
chair close and sit down on it, and their | never be lost 


hands were locked tovether 
been hope for this life she spoke of, but for 
the next. The great love always existing 
between them in heart had been suppressed 
in manner; they had not been demonstra 
tve the one with the dther: this cannot 
be with those of a higher nature, where the 
feelings are rensitive, true, deep. But on 
this night, with the great parting brought 
suddenly clove to hand, reserve was thrown 
aside, and they spoke ‘face to face,” as 
though the reticence that pertains to earth 
bad taken wings to iteelf and tlown away 
Then, if Thomas Kage had never known it 


| before, he learnt how excellent a son she had 


ever found him, how truly she had appre- 
ciated hix goodness, his sacrifices, his never 
failing and most considerate love. A quarter 
of an hour of deep agitation, and Thomas 
remembered that he must be calm, even to 
the end, for his mother's sake. His face 
had lines in it, his eves were red, but he sat 
quietly «taring into the fire, her hand held 
quietly in bis, while his heart felt as if it 
must buret with anguish 

** T have made my will, Thomas,” she said, 
knowing that practical considerations must 
be spoken off as well as others, ‘* There's 
not much to leave, my dear; still, I have 
been able to put by a little yearly since 
Charlotte married, and you paid your own 
expenses. It is about six or seven hundred 
pounds, I think—it will be that, I mean, 
when everything is paid; and—Thomas”— 
Lady Kage «poke hesitatingly and dropped 
her veice—*' 1 have left it to Charlotte.” 

** Quite right—quite right,” he warmly 
anewered, ‘‘Chariotte wants it; I don't. 
I have my profession.” 

“That was what swayed me. 


it over a long while, prayerfully, trustingly, | in a vast space of subdued, beauti 


It had not | 


“Do you remember the words of that 
verse in Sivfram, Thomas—-the one you 
used to be so fond of ¥” 

He knew which she meant, and nodded. 
They ran through his mind rapidly as she 
spoke, 


** My Lord and God, I pray, 

‘lurn from his heart away 
This world’s turmoil; 

And call him to Thy light, 


Be it throngh sorrow's might, 


Through pain or toil.” 


** It is tha? that has been rather my chief 
prayer for you,” she breathed. *‘ Thomas, 
should it come— pain, toil, sorrow, whatever 
trouble may be deemed necessary for you— 
will not fail, you will bear up bravely, 
ooking to the end ¥” 

_ “Yes,” he clearly answered, ‘* God help- 
ing me.” 

** It seems so little when you have passed 
through,” she began again, after a long 
| pause, “The cares, griefs, perplexities, 
| distress, that appear so terrible to us at the 
time, hardly to be borne, seem as nothing 
looked back to when life is closing. Oh, 
Thomas, battle with the storm-waves as you 





best can; they must assail you sooner or 
| later Bear up manfully, never sinking, 
| looking aloft always to the light that never 
| fails, The waves that feel so cruel in the 
breasting them, are only sent to carry you 
onwards, No crosa, ho crown.” 

** I know,” he whispered; ‘* yes.” 

“TI shall be in heaven waiting for you; 





waiting un'il your appointed labor shall be 
done, and life's sum has set. Thomas, I had 
|a dream this afternoon when I dropped 


EF thought | asleep in the twilight, and I ween I was 


ul light, 


and I seemed to see that poor Charlotte, | where all seemed to be rest and happiness. 
with her flook of children and her many 
needs, had the most right to it. 


But oh, 


Crowds were about in white robes; 
| a great river ram along below; bright green 








trees and lovely-colored flowers clustering 
on either side it, It was beaven, Thomas; 
it was heaven. I saw myself—scw myself 
from a distance, as it seemed—in white as 
the rest were, like an angel. I was looking 
down, watching for some one who was to 
come from very far, some one who was sure 
to come; for | saw the glad smile of wel- 
come on my face. Thomas, I know that 


was you.” 
It was getting almost more than Thomas 
Kage bear. He doubted also whether 


it was not for his mother, though she seem- 
ed so calm, with agiad, steady peace inward 
and outward. 

** | know that dream was sent to comfort 
me, my son, to reconcile me to the —_— 
I am going to heaven. Just so shall I wate 
there in reality until you come tome. It 
will not be long; time passes so quickly.” 

* My darling mother, A no more to- 
night,” he urged, putting his check against 
hers; ‘ we will talk again to-morrow.” 

**] think I have said nearly all. You shall 
atep round to Charlotte's. Tell her that I 
am a little worse, and if she can possibly 
me to me in the mourning, todo so. Read 

ret.” 


“Do you care that I should read to- | 


ht?” 

‘I shall care for it to the end, Thomas.” 

Since Lady Kage's illness it had been his 
turn to read; but he verily believed he 
should break down to-night. To attempt 
more than a few verses he dared not. It 
was chance more than anything else that 
caused him to begin where he did. 





** But I would not have vou to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope. 

‘* For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him.” 





And fo on to the end of the chapter. 
After that, he closed the book. 

“*Ever be with the Lord!’” repeated 
Lady Kage in a low tone; and she took his 
hands, and looked into his eyes with a great 
gladness while she eaid it. 

* For ever and ever, please God !” 

But, nevertheless, it was a curious chance 
that caused Thomas Kage to fix upon those 
particular verses that night. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 





Female Infanticide in India. 


A good deal of interest has of late years 
been felt in Europe and America in regard 
to the destruction of infant life, which bas 
come to be a painful feature of the times. 
Compared with female infanticide in India, 
however, the crime in these countries sinks 
into insignificance. Among large communi- 
ties of the Hindoos all female infants are 
destroyed as soon as they are born, auda 
most unnatural state of things exist. T 
statistics on the subject, gathered by 
British government, are exceedingly s 
ling. The following are some of the 
de veloped —_ J 

**In some villages of the Baboos of Bhud- 
awar Kullan there were 104 boys to ohe girl, 
and this one had only escaped by being born 
and kept at the house of her mother’s family ; 
and for ten years there has been only one 
girl married in all the villages of this family. 
The neighbors themselves even pointed out 
this clan with some degree of horror, re- 
marking that their tanks were deep with 
infants’ bones, and the floors of their houses 
paved with skulls, But other families are 
nearly as bad. In 23 villages of the Koon- 
wurs of Pukherwa Kullan there were 204 
boys and ouly 22 girls. In 14 of these there 
was said not to be a single girl, and the mar- 
riage ceremony was unknown. In five vil- 
lages belonging to the Baboos of Purtabgurh 
there are said to be enly two girls, and the 
Baboos of Asogpoor have not a single girl, 
and rather boast that no girl has ever been 
married from amongst them or known to 
have been born in their villages. Through- 
out the whole Pergunnah of Amorha, con- 
taining 145 villages, the average was 76 boys 
to 24 girls. The proportion amongst the 
Goutmus, a numerous and proud race, who 
came originally from Oudh, is 88 boys to 12 
girls; in eight of their villages not one girl 
exists, and no marriage has taken place for 
upwards of ten years. The Kulhums are 
not quite so bad, as in ten of their villages 
there are 177 boys to 65 girla, but the Chohans 
average 77 boys to only 23 girls in 20 vil- 
lages.” 

Most of the clans in which this state of 
things exists are Rajpoots, who refuse to 
intermarry with their neighbors, and whose 
clansmen will only marry their daughters in 
consideration of a heavy dowry. This and 
the other expenses of marriage are raid to 
be the cause of the destruction of female 
infants; and even amongst those that sur- 
vive, many are said to be sickly, owing to 
the want of proper care and attention. To 
supply women for the adult males a clasqof 
marriage brokers has sprung up, who either 
purchase or kidnap girls of other countries, 
and sell them. 

Mrs, Woop's Srontes.—The Camden De- 
mocrat says:—** Oue of the best prose works 
we ever remember to have read was the 
* Channings,’ written by Mrs, Henry Wood, 
for our old favorite journal, the Philadelphia 
SATURDAY EVENING Post; and we see an- 
other story has just been commenced in that 
paper, by the same admirable writer. We 
are glad to see Tue Post maintaining its 
long established and well earned reputation 
as a chaste and sensible caterer for the fa- 
mily circle—the best home newspaper within 
our knowledge.” 





Carpotic Actp.—A well-known citizen 
of Philadelphia, who had been using a weak 
solution of carbolic acid as a wash to cor- 
rect the offensive odor arising from a can- 
cerous affection, discovered that the appli- 


eatiun also entirely remeved the cancer. | 


One-fourth of an ounce of carbolic acid 
is diluted with a quart (thirty-two fluid 
ounees) of water, and the lotion is applied 
three times a day. A weaker solution, con- 
taining one-eighth of an ounce of carbolic 
acid to the quart of water, would probably 
be a safer application. 


Tuk Income Tax.—The law on this sub- 
ject reads, ** The taxes on incomes herein 
imposed shall be levied on the first day of 
March, and be due and payable on or before 
the 50th day of April in each year, until and 
including the year 1870, and no longer;" 
and hence, unless the statute be extended, 
this disagreeable inqui 
affairs of every citizen will cease. 

tH The French cable expedition arrived 
off Duxbu 
shore end 
Beh. 


the cable was to be laid on the 
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Every on getting ap a clab will receive 
miam Engraving in adc 'tion. 
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| loss, shou possible, procure a t-office order 
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| New York, toovur order. If a draft cannot 
be had. a check payable to our order on a Na- 
tional Bank ; if even 


this te not prccasehte, cond 
United States notes. Do not send money the 
| Express Companice, unless you pay their charges, 
—~ *s be sure to name your Post-office, 
and State. 
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—we will send Grover & Baker's No. 23 Machine, 
price $55. By remitti the difference of price in 
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$2.50, will get the Premiom “tee! Engraving. The 
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Nortice.—Correspondents should always 
keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
send to us, in order to avoid the possibility 
of loss; as we cannot be responsible for the 
safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 

= > - 
BACK NUMBERS. 

We can still supply the back numbers of 
Tne Post to February 20th, —— the 
whole of “Cut Aprirt; on, THE Tipe 
or Fate,” by Miss Amanda M. las, 
of “Tue Rep Court Farm,” by Mra, 
Henry Wood, and the early portions of ‘‘ TnE 
Last oF THE INcAs,” by Gustave Aimard. 
Also a large variety of short stories, miscel- 
laneous articles, &c. 

caidas 


INDUCEMENTS. 
In the way of new Novelets we an- 
nounce : — 
The Last of the Incas. 
)BY GUSTAVE AIMARD, Author of ‘ The 
a Queen of the Savannah." 
a. Canterbury's Will; 
. HENRY WOOD, author of ‘ East 
3 " Lynne,” * Roland Yorke,” &c. 


A Family Failing. 


BY ELIZABETH PRESCOTT, Author of 
** Between Two,” &c. 





With ormeR NOVELETS and Snort Sto- 
nies, by a host of able writers, 

We also give a large amount of Interest- 
ing and Instructive matter, in the way of 
SkeTcues, Hrstoricat Facts, News, AG- 
RICULTURAL INFORMATION, &c., &e. 

A copy of either of our large and beauti- 
ful steel Engravings—‘‘ The Song of Home 
at Sea,” ‘* Washington at Mount Vernon,” 
** One of Life's Happy Hours,” or ‘‘ Everett 
in His Library’’-—will be given to every full 
($2.50) subscriber, and also to every person 
sending on aclub. Members of a Club, wish- 
ing an Engraving, must remit one dollar ex- 
tra. These engravings, when framed, are 
beautiful ornaments for the parlor or li- 
brary. ‘* The Song of Home at Sea,” is the 
new engraving, prepared especially for this 
year, at a cost for the mere engraving alone, 
of nearly $1,000! 

When it is considered that the yearly terms 
of Tne Post are so much lower than those of 
any other First-class Literary Weekly, we 
think we deserve an even more liberal sup- 
port from an appreciative public than we 
have ever yet received, And our prices to club 
subscribers are so low, that if the matter is 
properly explained, very few who desire a 
literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at 
once, and thank the getter-up of the club 
for calling the paper to their notice, 

For TERMS see bead of editorial column. 
Sample numbers are sent gratis to those de- 
sirous of getting up clubs, If any of our 
readers has a friend who he thinks would 
like to take the paper, send us the address, 
and we will send him or her a specimen. 

> 


George Canterbury's Will; 


| By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, author of ‘ East 
Lynne,” “* RoLAND Yorke,” &c. 

| In Tue Post for July 17th, we com- 
menced a new Serial with the above title, by 

| our gifted contributor, Mrs. Henry Wood. 

| ‘This will be an excellent opportunity to 

commence subscriptions to Tuk Post. We 

shall print an extra edition of the early num- 

| bers of this story—but those who wish it 

would do well to apply as soon as possible. 

> 
€# The Irish Disestablishment Bill has 
| finally passed, the House of Commons hav- 
ing agreed to the amendments to the bill. 
The amendments are of minor details. 
9” The New York Tribune thinks if the 
‘national capital should be removed to Chi- 
cago, the sole amusements of Congress would 
be looking at the lake tunnel and getting 
divorced. ; 

t# Commodore Vanderbilt, according to 
rumor, aged 75, is now also, according to 
rumor, to lead to the altara you lady, 
who Madamade Rumor says, is aged but 17. 

€@ China and Japan had an area of 

| 1,408,700 square miles in 1860, and a popu- 
‘lation of 475 millions of inhabitante—an 
average of about 325 to the square mile. 
{@™ Instead of * every rose has its thorn, 
the reading now is, ‘‘every rose-bush has its 
| bags.” 


‘ 
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GOING WEST. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 








Omaha, Nebraska, July 17, 1900 

Dear Poat:—From Cleveland, where I 
went after loeavirg Pa:kman, to this place, I 
have travelled in a variety of conveyances 
and passed throngh a varicty of incidents. 
Bear with me through a little necessary 
egotism and I shall tell you how it all came 
to pass. Perhaps then Kaun rewarl your 

ence when | reach Califurnia, by describ- 
ng to you something new and strange. 

Cleveland is a charming place, but I saw 

comparatively little of it, as my party 
deemed it expedient to hasten onward to 
Detrvit, which we did, through a rich, fer- 
tile country, where | caught my first glimpse 
of prairie d. I also saw many Indian 
mounds, remnants of a race long since ex- 
tinct. These and other Indian mounds in 
Indiana are now being scientifically investi- 
gated, and giving rise to many queries re- 
garding their origin and purpose. 
I ked through the streets of Detroit, 
when we reached there, feeling deep inte- 
rest in the old historic town. I crossed the 
river in the ferry-boat to Windsor. This is 
a quaint old Canada town, without much, 
however, to remind one of being in a foreign 
country, except the custom-house upon the 
wharf aleplaying the sign of the crown be- 
tween V. and R. 

We left Detroit in the ‘ Michigan Cen- 
tral,” and bad to lay over at Marshal. Af- 
ter concluding our business there, we learned 
to our consternation, that there was no pas- 
senger train going west until 11 o'clock at 
night. From Detroit we had travelled in 
the most luxuriant palace cars from the De- 
troit car works I had ever ssen, with patent 
ventilating arrangement, etc. So when by- 
and-by some one told us a freight train 

that way west at 7P.M, with an 
attachment accommodation car for the use 
of the workmen and a few ngers, we 
decided without hesitation or further in- 
quiry to avail ourrelves of it, thinking it 
would save time and be a novelty. 

It was great sport at first jolting over the 
country in this, hard-seated tag-end caboose, 
with passengers of just such a character as 
an observer likes to encounter. One woman 
returning home with her little girl from a 
visit to ‘‘ Uncle William,” whom she scemed 
to take it for granted we all knew, had travel- 
led widely over the western country, and had 
a large fund of anecdote. A lad from New 
York, had been sent for by his brother to 
come out to Chicago, but, as the young 
fellow ingeniously expressed it, be had not 
sent “stamps” enough to put him through. 
But the conductors were very kind, he said, 
when a fellow owned he was hard up with- 
out any sneaking. 

Yes, it was novelty enough for a while, 
but as the night wore away and the train 
stopped longer and longer at each station to 
deliver freight, we began to grow more and 
more disgusted, until our disgust reached its 
clim+x upon discovering that we should not 
reach Niles, where we proposed passing the 
night, until 12.45 midnight, only an hour 
and a half earlier than the 11 o'clock train 
fell due. Yet when, after a good night's 
rest in comfortable beds, we learned at the 
breakfast-table that this same passenger 
train had been detained by a car in front 
running off the track, our disgust ceased 
and we began to deem ourselves for- 
tunate. 

A lumbering old stagecoach carried us to 
our next destination, South Bend, Indiana, 
through the richest harvest lands I had then 
seen. I shall not describe them, as I had 
intended, for I have since seen such won- 
ders that these fade from my memory. We 
passed through varied scenes of interest in 
the experience of the early white settlers, as 
well as of romances pertaining to the Indian 
tribes now driven from their native soil. 
Some of the passengers had lived years ago 
in the vicinity, and delighted me with the 
reminiscences they called up. One of the 
men, when a boy, had been much among the 
Miamis, whom he described as a well-built, 
handsome tribe of Indians, susceptible be- 
yond most tnbes of being civilized and edu- 
cated. He spoke warmly and affectionately 
of them, saying he owed his health, perhaps 
even his life to them, for he had been a 








stopped a day; thence onward we journeyed 
through the great Western prairie Some 
one told me before starting I sheuld find it 
monotonous, Yer, it was monotonous, if 
you will, monotonous as the grand review of 
our mighty army in Washington after the 
war—monotonons in it: very granéeur, gran: 
in ite monotony! Mile after mile, acre upon 
countless acres of the richest soil groaning 
heneath the weight of its luxuriant harvest, 
Vast seas of wheat, ourn and other grain. 
with still waster seas of yet uncultured 
prairie land, here and there islands, aa it 
were, of groves, surrounded us far as the 
eye could reach by an ocean of en, as 
we are whirled enward, hour after hour, 
over the country. Oh, it were folly to at- 
tempt a description. We can talk of the 
great prairie lands of the West, read of 
them, compare tables of miles and dis- 
tances, but without seeing one cannot re- 
alize their immensity! In my life I bave 
never felt prouder of being an American 

citizen. Why, our resources are boundless, 
with sufficient labor we could raise limitless 
supplies, This is the hue and cry every- 
where, a want of laborers, Why will the 
poorer classes crowd about our Eastern cities 
when there is abundant work here ? Wealthy 
farmers, who in their homes live well, com- 
plain, from Ohio westward, of want of help, 

male and female. Ladies doing their own 

work, who would gladly employ two or three 

servants could they get them; crops going 

to waste from the want of hands to hasten 

them in from the heavy rains, incalculable 

stretches of the most prolific arable land 

which might be cultivated to increase the 

even now incredible plenty. It sets one to 

thinking, it unavoidably enlarges the mind 

to undertake such a journey as I am now 

upon, All day yesterday my mind was ex- 

panded with wonder, eve iug I saw fas- 

cinated mo, the flat prairie, the lovely roll- 

ing prairie, the grand prairie meadow-land, 

with vast droves of cattle—all were alike 

marvellous, and it makes me yet glow to re- 

call it, 

Of course, however, we could not reach 
Omaha without an adventure—the deten- 
tion we had escaped on the Michigan Cen- 
tral awaited us here. At10 o'clock at night 
our engine was thrown off the track by a 
land-slide caused by the tremendous salen, 
and after a great jolt which bounced me for 
one from my seat, we came to a stand-still. 
We were only a few miles from Council 
Bluffs, but we bad to wait a weary while be- 
fore a car could be sent out for our relief— 

et our hearts were too thankful that no in- 
ad bad been sustained to admit of mach 
grumbli After manifold detentions we 
reached the point opposite Omaha, then an- 
other delay before the omnibus that met us 
could be taken over the ferry, then a long, 
dismal ride through rain, slush and mud 
inconceivable—when many times it seemed 
as though our horses were swimming rather 
than walking—and we were landed eafely at 
5 o'clock this morning, instead of 11 last 
night, at our hotel, I shall see little of Oma- 
ha, for the rain is pitiless .nd unrelenting, 
and the streeta and sidewalks do not as 
readily admit of travelling through the rain 
as those of our older cities, To-morrow we 
set forth once more, but our plans for the 
remainder of the journey are as yet imma- 
tured. AUBER FORESTIER, 

_— > - -—- 


(@” A jury of a justice's court in a rural 
district of California decided that the state 
law prohibiting persons from carrying con- 
cealed weapons is unconstitutional, because 
the Constitution of the United States says 
that ‘‘the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed;" and the 
county judge sustained the decision, 

(a7~ A certain fashionable book publisher 
of New York recently, while enjoying an 
airing behind a span of high-steppers in 
Central Park one afternoon last week, over- 
took an author of his who was quietly jog- 
ging along in a modest buggy, and remark- 
ed jocosely, as he passed the latter, ‘* You'll 
excuse me getting ahead of you?” ‘ Don't 
mention it. Publishers generally do get 


ahead of their authors!" was the quick re- 


| tort, 


delicate boy, and an old Indian had per- | 


suaded his father to let him go off on deer 
bunts, etc., with them—and thus he had 
built up health and strength. All this re- 
minded me of the good old * Peter Parley” 
books in which I used to read as a child- 
“When I was a boy an old Indian came to 
my father,” etc. Who of my readers can 
recall with me this old worthy, the pioneer 
in the field of juvenile literature ” 

South Bend is well known as the home of 
our Vice President, Schuyler Colfax. Mr. 
Colfax had just returned from his tour 


¢#™ The industry of the Parisian letter- 
writers is instanced in the fact that during 


the Viceroy of Eypt's stay in Paris be re- | 


ceived. over 600 letters a day from persons 
asking assistance, the sums asked for reach- 
ing an aggregate of over 2,000,000 francs, 
Nine hundred monsieurs, more modest, 


| asked simply for employment. 


| perty. 


through the Eastern states, and be and the | 


** Old Block” of our party being old and in- 
timate friends we went over in the course 
of the day to call at his house. We found 
Mr. Colfax a genial, pleasant gentleman, and 
his wife a most charming lady. We passed 
a very social, agreeable hour there, Mr. Col- 
fax and “Old Block” discussed their old 
South Bend life and the more recent days 
they bad spent together in California—and, 


| 


in fact, we all talked California, for they are | 
going over in August, and Mrs. Colfax eape- | 


cially seems quite enthusiastic about the 
trip. § | playfully of growing old, 
Mr. Colfax said that he supposed he must 
be advancing in years, but he felt his heart 
as young as ever—and one need only look 
into his face to judge that he had truly kept 
his heart young and fresh. 

While in South Bend we attended a meet- 
ing of the ‘‘ Historica) Society" This is a 
society whose object is to collect relics and 
facts of interest pertaining to the county— 
St. Senuhfe<anl te composed chiefly of old 
residents, few of whom seem to be very 
rapid in their movements. The life of the 


whole concern seems to be pretty much cen- | 
tered in a little South Bend editress, a Mrs. | 
Molloy, who is now engaged writing a his- | 


tory of the St. Josepn valley, and grasps 
with enthusiasm every scrap of information 
upon the subject. She interested me by the 
facts she had gathered regarding the Chi- 
cago massacre, and I have no doubt she will 
make hes book very attractive. After get- 
ting ove the usual proceedings of the so- 
ciety, bearing among other things from a 
member the history of his grandparents, 
parents, himself, wives and children, there 
came an eager call for *‘ Old Block” to speak. 
He had met everywhere with a cordial re- 
ception, for he wasa very — citizen 
when he lived here, as well known as a 


| 


| 
| 
} 


j 


| euffer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


writer and lecturer as he is now in Califor- | 


nia. His remarks at the society, impromptu 


| 


thoa they were, were very entertaining, | 
and his reminiscences gave extreme satis- 
faction 


From South Bend to Chicago, where we 


¢@™ Henry J. Raymond died worth $450, - 
000, a little over $250,000 of which was in 
real estate, and the balance in personal pro- 

we Philadelphia, at the present time, 
contains somewhere about thirty thousand 
more houses than New York. 

CW The Galveston News is informed by 
Gen. Robertson that in his practice as a phy 
sician he has taken pains to keep a record of 
the vital stati-tics of Washington county, 
Texas, and the result shows that while the 
white population has increased in the usual 
ratio, the negroes have diminished in num- 
ber nearly ten per cent. per anuum in the 
last four years. 

An eccentric old man living near Car- 
linville, on the line of the Alton, St. Louis 
and Chicago Railroad, has constructed a 
veritable ark. This curious craft has a 
stern wheel of ample dimensions at one end 
of it, and an engine with its attachments 
nearly ready to set things in motion when 
the great floating day arrives. He eats and 
sleeps in bis ark, determined not to be 
caught napping, at least outside of his ship. 
During the recent plavial visitation, it is 
said, this modern Noah was noticed to be 
very busy getting ready fora trip to Mount 
Ararat. 

(3 It has been discovered that fish can 
be made dead drunk with brandy, packed in 
straw and sent on a ten days’ journey with- 
out any other damage than that their morals 
When restored to water they sober 
in a few hours and are al! right again. 

t@” A French writer, just returned from | 
Italy, gives the following dismal picture of | 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Parry Grary's JounNRy To Tar Corton 
Is.anpa, By Canoumne H. Dati. Pub- 
Ished by Lee & Shepard, Boston; and also 
for eale by Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut 
street, Philada. 

Tae Suwection oF Women By Joun 
STUART Mint. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York; and also for sale by D. 
Ashmea4, Philada 

THACKERAY's YELLOWPLUSH Parena 
Published by D. A & Co , New York ; 
and also for sale by D. Ashmead, Philada. 

Mannrep AGatnst Reason, By Mrs. 
APDELUFID SueiTon Mackenare Pub- 
lished by Loring, Bostou; and also for sale 
by Turner Bros, & Co,, Philada. 

Tue NATIONAL QUARTERLY Revirw 
ar aa Published by E. J. Sears, New 

orn. 

Tae ATLANTIC MONTHLY ror Avauert. 
Published by Fielda, Osgood & Co. , Boston. 

LirpincoTtT’s MAGAZINE For AvouUeT. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

DeWirt's Six PENNY SERIER OF Mumc, 
Published by R. M. DeWitt, New York. 

Tue GALAxyY ror Avavust. Published 
by Sheldon & Co., New York. 

Hanren's Montacy For Avarer. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York ; and 
also for sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, Philada, 

—— > 


The Empress Eugenic. 

A writer in the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, who has lately returned from Eu- 
rope, says:—Some papers are disputing 
whether the Empress Eugenie’s peculiar 
charm is of person, or of conversation and 
manner, We should say of manner; t h 
she is far from ugly, and both undou y 
contribute to make up one’s impressions of 
her. Whatever might have been the beauty 
of this renowned daughter of the Montijos, 
age, care, and the anxieties of rank have 
materially affected it. We recall an inter- 
view which took place between her Majesty 
and the King of Prussia, two or three years 
ago, upon the occasion of the Grand Prix at 
the Bois de Boulogne. Aftcr the races were 
over, the King escorted the Empress from 
the Gentral Pavilion, reeerved for the elite, 
to the carriages which were in waiting for 
the royal party. He handed her into the 
nearest one, while the Czar, Napoleon, Bis- 
marck and the Crown Prince of Prussia oc- 
oupied the next. No sooner was the Prus- 
sian monarch seated beside hor than the Em- 
press opened upon him her colloquial bat- 
teries, The beauty about which one has 
heard so much was not there, but in its 
place was such a gift of conversational 
power, a grace so winning, such vivacity of 
expreasi«n, such poetry of motion, such pro- 
priety of gesture, that the commonest boor 
among the bystanders felt the magnetism of 
her presence, and had eyes for none but her 
Majesty. The King, though considerably 
over sixty, is emphatically a ladies’ man, He 
bent eagerly forward to catch her slightest 
word; his gray eyes sparkled with a sincere 
delight, and his whole attitude betrayed the 
utmost interest and attention, which were 
unmistakably confifmed by the nervousness 
with which he stroked his abundant mous- 
tache. ‘* How charming!" said an enthusi- 
astic Frenchman at our right. ‘* How charm- 
ing!" echoed a Yankee at our left. ‘ How 
charming!" we i ey? added, and 
charming it decidedly was. herefore, say 
we, it it is her conversation and mannor, 


tw” A Methodist paper invites ‘ our 
friends" who have any sort of patience in 
listening to the slow, dragging singing in 
some of the church services to sing the fol 
lowing stanza, written by the Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, to the tune * Joyfully:” 


Diamally, dolefully, downward we drag, 
Making our music most mournfully lag ; 
Singing the songs of salvation #0 slow ; 
Groaning and grunting along as we go; 
Painfully poking o'er pious old poem, 
Weary, the worshippers want to go home; 
Droning #0 dull they don't know what to do, 
Pleased when the plodding performance is 
through. 


t#” A Frenchman counted up how many 
times Victor Hugo used the word ** irradia- 
tion” in his last book, and found the num- 
ber 544. 

(#~ The next state elections will be in 
Kentucky, August 21; Alabama, Auguat 3d; 
Tennessee, August 5th; Montana, August 


10t). 








“A Word to Hersemen.” 

DR. TOBIAS’ CELEBRATED VENETIAN 
HORSE LINIMENT has been tested by the fret 
horremen in this country, and proved to be superior 
to any other. The late Hiram Woodruff, of “trotting 
fame,” wae never without a bottle in bie stable. It 
is also ured by Col. Baeh of the Jerome Park Course 
at Fordham, N. Y., who hae over twenty running 
horses under hie care, among which rank rotee of 
the finest etock In America. It is warranted to care 
lameness, sprains, ecratches, bruises, gallr, cuts, wind 
galls, colic, sore throat, nail in the foot, and over 
heating, when ured according to the directions. 

All who own or employ horees are aseured that this 
Liniment will do all, if not more, in curing the 
above-named complaints, No horse need dic of colic, 
if, when first taken, the Liniment ts used according 
to the directions. Always have a bottle in your stable 

Price, in pint bottles, one dollar, The genuine is 
signed 8. I. Tobias on the outelde wrapper. For eale 
by the drugy iets, eaddlers, and storekeepers through 
out the United States, Depot, 10 Park Place, New 
York yy3 et 


t@ Tur Lonp's Puaven anp Tuk Jews, 
—The San Francisco Board of Education 
has lately been discussing the use of the 
Lord's Prayer in the echools of that city, a 
member urging its diwuse an account of its 
being objectionable to the Jews, A person 
of that faith, however, wrote to the Board 
that *‘ such an arsertion has no foundation 
in fact. I, as a Jew, most emphatically 


| deny it, and challenge the gentleman to bis 
| proofs.” 


Interesting te Ladics. 


the actual condition of Garibaldi :—*‘ od I have used the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 


General is reduced to a skeleton; his fea 
tures are wizened and contracted. I found | 
him lying on a divan and suffering horribly 
from chronic rheumatism. The ex-dictator, 
bent over like the leaning tower of Pisa, is | 
but a shadow of his former reclf. It in dif- | 
ficult to recognize the lion of the republic in | 
this forlorn and babbling old man." } 

{@ Among the provisions for a picnic in 
New England always inctude umbrellas, in- 
dia rubbers, waterproofs, overcoats, the 
means of kindling a rousing fire, and a tent. 
There is no knowing what a day may bring 
furth in the weather line. 

CW Amanda Craig bas knocked off $60,000 
of her judgment against the heart-breaker 
Sprague, and conients to call it quits by 
taking $40,000, greenbacks. Sprague says, 
* Agreed.” And so it ends. 


the wick, either up or down. 
| - — 


) fect and permanent freedom of breathing. 


in my family for thirteen years on all kinds of work 


from the floeet Swiee drees to the heaviest grain 
| 
| sack, and in that time it cost ae but Afteen cr ntr 
| Thomas McIntyre, 


Wiimangton, Del. 


t(W To Extincutsnt A Kerosene Laur 
~A correspondent of the Scientific Amen 
can recommends as the safest way to extin- 
guish a kerosene lamp, to blow across the 
twp of the chimney, with a quick, stroug 
puff, directed upward, and without altering 


Hottoways Purse anv Orntugwt.The only 
known, reliable cure for Asthma, Sufferers with 
this terrible discase should not delay in trying there | 


matchless remedice. They give, In a few daye, per- 


The Russian Sect of the Shopitzi. 

Some new revelations as to the ceremonies 
of the strange Russian sect of * the muti. 
lated” (Skoptai) have just been published in 
the Russian Contemporary News. There 
revelations are taken from a manucript 
memoir written by the late Monsignor Plato, 
metropolitan of Moscow, at the request of 
Alexander L., and fully explain the natare 
of the “two communions” of the Skoptal, 
| The first communion, called that of the 
Flesh of the Lamb, and is administered at 
all the general meetings of the Skoptai; the 
second, which is only administered to the 
elect on extraoniinary occasions, is called 
that of the Blood of the Lamb. The women 
of the sect are bound under terrible oaths to 
live a life of chastity, but it nevertheless 
often happens that they have children, and 
this is usually ascribed by the Bkeptsi, not 
to the women having broken their vows, but 
to divine interposition. The child, if a 
male, is ‘sacrificed’ on the seventh day 
after its birth. A bandage is tied over its 
eyes, ite body is stretched over a dish, and 
a silver spear is thrust into its left side, ro 
as to pierce the heart. The ‘‘ elect" of the 
Sk then advance in turn and suck the 
child's blood, This is what is called ‘the 
communion of the blood of the Lamb.” As 
soon as the ceremony is over the body is put 
in another dish full of sugar, where it is te 
until it dries up; it is then crushed into 
powder, and administered in small cakes to 
the ordinary members of the sect as ‘‘ the 
communion of the flesh of the Lamb." 


Let net Prejudice Usurp yeur Reasen. 

It ie a fact that, in the minds of many persons, « 
prejudice exists againat what are called patent medi 
cines ; but why should this prevent you resorting to 
an article that has euch an array of testimony to 
support itas HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS? 
Physicians prescribe it; why should you discard It ; 
Judges, usually considered men of talent, have used 
and do use it in their families; why should you ro- 
ject it? Lat mot your prejudice ueurp your reason 
to the everlasting injury of your health. If you are 
sick, and require a medicine, try theese Bitters, 

When the bodily energies are worn out by anxlety 
and need a stimulant, this ie the beat that can be 
taken, It is tempered and modified by hygienic 
herbs and roote, which prevent it trom fevering the 
blood ; and hence |t does not produce a mere tempo 
rary excitement, to be followed by tnjuarious reae 
tion, but communicates a perman et potency to the 
entire vital organization. Some of ite herbal con- 
*tituents are slightly soporific, so that in cases 
where sleeplessness is one of the accompanime nts 
of nervous disease, a dose of It taken towards bed. 
time will tend to produce quiet and refreshing slum 
ber. For palpitation of the heart, tremors, hyrter 
les, falnting Ate, general resticaeness and the caure- 
less feare and distressing fancies to which ladice are 
eapecially subject, under certain morbid conditions 
of mind and body peculiar to their sex, the Bitters 
will be found the mort ayreeable and certain of all 
counter-irritante, 

The constitationally nervous may readily koep 
their infirmity in constant check by the daily ase of 
this healthful vegetable tonic; and those who have 
‘shattered their nerves,” ae the phrowe le, either by 
imprudent indulgenes or undue physical or intel 
leectual labor, will find im thie vitalia oe elialr @ 
prompt reetorative. jy oe 





G2 Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Guthrie 
bequeaths $108,455 to his daughter Mary 
Gaperton, $164,407 to his daughter Ann A. 
Caldwell, $112,087 to his daughter Sallie J. 
Smith, $15 200 to his grandson J. Guthrie 
Cook, and to ten grandchildren $14,000 cach. 


Something New and Startling. 

Peychologic Attraction, Fascination, or Science of 
the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, nonpart |, cle 
gantiy bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B. A., 
author of “ Natural Forces,” etc. This wonderful 
book contains fall and complete inetructions to ea. 
able any one to fascinate and gain the confidence or 
leve of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will, All porrens and can exe7t thle men 
tal power, by reading thie book (not a mere cireular 
or advertising echeme), which can be obtained by 
ecnding your address and postage to the publishers, 
T. W. Evans & Co., 


, or 41 South Mth #t., Philadelphia. 


eepao ly 
120 South 7th «t 


(CW The New York Times establishment 
is divided into one hundred shares, of which 
Mr. Raymond's estate owns thirty shares, 
George Jones, thirty; James B. Taylor, 
fourteen; A. V. Stout, ten; EB. B. Morgan, 
of Cayuga, ten, and two shares owned by 
others, The shares are valued at ten thou 
sand dollars cach, making the concern, in 
cluding teal estate, worth about one million 
dollars 


Dr. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream or Ma- 
gical Beautifier. 

This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes |t sought after by ladies coming from of going 
to the mort distant countries, for it bas no equal or 
rival in ite beautifying qualities. Like all other of 
Dr. Gownatp's preparations this hae extended ite 
eaie wotll it has become aepectaity &; ite own merite, 
and \* not the creatore of mere advertiring note 
riety. [tis recommended from one customer lo an 
other on actual knowledge of \te value and atility 
Prepared by Dr. Feiix Gounacn, Bond street, re 
moved from 455 Broadway, New York, and to be bad 


of all drugyiet« 36 tm 


CW Lindley Murray, of grammar renown, 
is waid to bave resided for the space of two 
and-twenty years in one front parlor with 
out once going out, attended upon 
kindly old maid, enamored of bis principles 
and his preterpluperfects, living chiefly on 
boiled mutton and turnips, and sulacing him 
self in the intervals of conjugating verbs by 
grinding a barrel organ 


Te Kemeve Neth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan from the face, use Perry's Moth 
and Freckle Lotion, Sold by all Dragyiete, Prepared 


only by Dr. B.C. Perry mys om 





| so cheap and expressive by tel 


, always be 


| man ’ 


CW” There i« no other spoken language 
yraph aa the 


English, The same amount of information 
can be transmitted in fewer Logleh words 
than French, German, Italian, or any other 


Kuropean language 


Fiver, &e no eufferet 
WHITCONN Kh 


Artuma, Kose Colds, Hay 
should be without / 5 1 


MEDY FOR ASTHMA Ita an unfailing 
for these distressing complaints, Joseru Ii anert 
‘ © proprictore, Bort Build by drug 
;#* iy a0le p v{ wton i 
| glete tt 


there must 


CH Curious gymnastic fact 
and fol 


three apringa preceding 
lowing lerp your 
tw” Why ws a met a wicked vid 


Because it will ecentellate 


or like 
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_ of the Public Schools of New 
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National Educational (enventions. 
; These Conventions, to be held in Trenton, 
N. J., about the middie of August, will bring 
together the most prominent instructors 
tn! professors of education throoghout the 
country, On Monday, August 16th, the Na- 
tional Superintendeuts’ Asociation will 
meet, and adiresses hy J. W. Bakley, of 
New York, Hl. F. Harrington, Superintendent 
lford, and 
B. G. Northrop and others will he made. 
On Tuesday, August 7th, the American 
Normal School Association will hold a ses- 
sion, On August I*th, the National Teach- 
ers’ Association will assemble, when Governor 

ex Governor Parker and others 


will This Convention will be in ses- 
sion four avs, during which Mr. John D. 
Philbrick, Boston, will lecture on “ The 


Behool and the Workshop.” General 0. 0. 
Howard will on “ Exlucation in the 
South, with reference to the Colored Popa- 
lation ;" Professor Munroe, of Boston, will 
lecture upon ** The Voice and its Training,” 
and Hon. Joseph White, LL. D., will discuss 
** Christianity in the Public Soboola.” 


Sa ren par i-t-l-t-ae, 
HIDDEN VIRTURS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

For 300 years the curative properties of Sereaparilia 
have lain dormant in « part of the root, that have 
eecaped the notice of chemists. By the new process 
recently discovered by Dr. RADWAY, in extract 
ing the medicinal propertics from vegetable eub- 
stances that enter the composition of RADWAY'S 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, BARSAPA- 
KILLIAN, the crystalline principle of Sarsaparilia, 
was found to posecess (he true virtues ascribed to 
this root, and, obtalmed ae it now le ander Dr, RA D- 
WATS new process, rescues, by ite wonderful ce- 
rative power over all forme of Chrosic, Skin, Sero- 
fulous, and ured dary di *, the repate 
tion of Barvapariiia from the unfavorable opinions 
of the medical faculty. 

SARSAPARILLIAN, BARSAPARILLIAN, 
associated with other ingredients of extraordinary 
curative propertics, enters into the composition of 
RADWAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
and this remedy may now be considered as the most 
effectual and quick curative remedy ta all Chronte 
Glandular, Skin, Kidney, Bladder, and Urinary die 
oases, In diseases of the Lange, Bronchi, Throat, 
and Liver, i¢ affords Immediate assistance, It com- 
municates ite curative powers through the bleed, 
sweat, and urine, The moment it is swallowed it com- 
meners ite work of purification and the expalsion 
of corrupt humors from the blood, It repairs the 
waste of the body with sound and healthy material, 
and secures functional harmony of each depraved 
organ im the natural secretion of ite proper coneti- 
tuentse, In cases where there ie difficulty in the Kid- 
ney, and Diabetos, Gravel, Catarrh, of Irritation of 
the Bladder, Bright's Disease, &c., &c., le present, 
thie remedy will give \@mediate relief, and Insere a 


cure, 








Question..Dr. A. aske, “ WIIl four Resolvent 
make a permanent cure of uncared secondary die- 
earc? If #0, have you satisfactory proof f” 

Anewer,-We have a nomber of cases of persone 
that were aueuccesefully treated on the Partelan plan 
of vapor bathe of Mercury, Arsenic, Sulphur, and 
the administration of Mercury, Potass, lodine, 
where thelr sufferings were only suppressed, and in 
afew months the disease appeared again-that ae 
far back as 1419-50-and when treated by the Reno 
vating Resolvent, as prepared under the new process, 
were cured, and, since married, have had children, 
and no trace of disease or impure blood has been 
developed in their children up to thistime, We have 
not heard of one instance of the reappearance of the 
old disease that was treated by the Kesulvent ander 
ite new mode of preparation, Ae it ls sow prepared, 
ite power over all diseases generated im the blood, 
or where there are polsonous elements in the blood, 
either Berofula, Skin Diseases, Pimples, Pustules, 
L leors, Fever Sores, Worms ia the Shin, Balt Khoum, 
Cancerous  loere or Tumors, le quick and positive, 
In all cance where there le disease caused by impure 
blood, depraved habit of system, functiunal derpage 
ment, or through the evil effects of Mereury or im- 
pertect digestion, this remedy will cure, It it ele the 
power of human agency to de so, The eaperience 
of over % years gives us confidence in the curative 
efficacy of our remedies, and justifies us ia making 
these promiecs to the publie. 

Price of 1. Rh. Kesolvent ( sareapariliian), 96 for eiz 
bottles, of §! per bottle, at No. #7 Maiden lane, and by 
draggiets, Ask for RAD WAY'S RESOLVENT, 
and eee that each bottle hae the word AARAAPA.- 
RILLIAN on the outside label 

Rapwar & Co., No. #7 Maiden lane, New York. 

fold by Draggiete everye her), and in Philadelphia 
by Johneton, Holloway & Cowden, G08 Arch 

mys 


t@™ A certain Virginia town does not al- 
low old maida, When the girls reach 30, the 
young men draw lot«, and the lucky ones 
make up « purse for the victim 

CH” The French Court of Cassation has 
just decided that two men, whe died in the 
galleys fifteen oy ago, were innocent of 
the crimes of which they were convicted, 


Per Biack Werme, 
Aud Pimpice on the lace, aee Perry's Com edone and 
Pimple Kemedy. Vrepared only by Dr. B.C. Perry, 
19 Konud et., New York. Sold everywhere. The trade 
supplied in Philadelphia, by 
domseton, Hotroway & Cowvan 


MARRIAGES. 


CW” Marriage notions murt always be accompanied 
by a reepousibic nam: 


mys om 





On the 4d of June, by the Kev, John FP. Chaplain, 


Mr. Konenat I’) Mowron to Mies Mant ©. Mantin, 
| both of thie city 

On the [Tth of Jane, by the Rev, Joha Thompeon, 

Mr James © Mitten to Mine Mans A. MeCar, 
both of thie city 


On the 1ith lostant, by the Kev, Wm. O. Joho 
cou, Mr Wits U. Foran to Mier Macute Witaon, 
beth of thie elty 

(ro the 14th inetant, by the Hew PS Heneon, Mr 
Messen LHe promises to Mies Geermope Mite 





mas. beth of thie city 

(on the 18th tmetant, by the Kev M.D. Kartz, 
Mo Jown BF. Kenecane to Mise dane Hoverton, 
both of thie city 

(in the 14th toetant, by the Kew, W. J. Paceon, 
Mr J. Fo Keur to Miee Mant BO Ramo, both of 
thie elty 

DEATHS. 

CH Notices of Deathe murtalwayt be eccompes 
niod by 4 toepousible Gam 

(nth: @th inetant, Mre Locuma Myena, to her 
Toth yea 


(oa the @%h loetant, Jous § Connen ip hie Gah 


year 
On the 19th inetant, Lizzig Roseets, in her 2th 





car 
ye the 1h joetant, Assam M. wif. of ThomarA 
Lancartr 

On the loth (netant, Wittsam HL Moses s, aged 

care 

ton t stant, Mr Eiizanera Bases, io 
her @50h year 

(ro the Loh inetant, Parties e Daerriman, le her 

hvear 

met 17th lnetant. Many. « wt John George 
Go the 17th inetent, Me Jamar Pemousos, aged 
i ypeare 









































































































































































now stan cme Tam 






































If you've anything to give, 
That another's joy may live, — 
ive 


ou doubt 
hoot and shout, 
Doubt it. 


If some hollow creed 
Though the whole wor 


If you know what torch to light, 


Guiding others through the night, 
Aghtu 


If you've any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor eer, 
‘ay u 


If you've any joy to hold 
Next your heart, lest it get cold, 


Hold tt. 
If you've any grief to meet, 
At the loving Pather's feet, 

Meet ut 
If you're given light to see 
What « child of God should be, 

Aer tt 


Whether life be bright or drear, 
There's a mesrage sweet and clear 
Whispered down to every ear 
Hear it. 
Harper's Magazine. | 


The Three Overheard Whispers. | 


CHAPTER I. 


| 
Night after night the music clashed in our 
rear It was very pleasant and interesting, 
as we lounged about in our little garden, or 
toek coffee in tho amall building that served 
us fora summer-house, We were living ia 
Parise, and, for the sake of economy, quite 
clone to the barriers, for the rents get won- 
derfully cheaper as you clear away from the 
Champs Elysees and the Faubourg. Now 
close to our residence there was some place | 
of blic entertainment, the Balle d'Artois, | 
I think they oalled it. We did not much 
like the proximity, but there was never any | 


THK FIneT WHierkeR. 


| 
| 


nolee of disturbance, and the crash of the 
muric through the summer air was at times 
pleasant enough. It is astonishing what | 
children in respect to amusement our heroic 
neighbors are. In the — looality they 

t up some re | of a theatre or some | 
mitative Mabile lam bound to say, how 
ever, that our Salle d'Artois was a consider. | 
able ornament to our avenue, which con. | 
verged, like many other identical avenues | 
close by, to the main boulevard, and the | 
eee rond point, There waa a revoly: | 
ng gate to the salle, or jardin, before which 
the inevitable yendarme lounged, and on 
each side there was a bowery expanse of 
foliage, and in the foliage were niched | 
statues, claspedly holding lamps that shed a 
mild, seductive lustre, The general notion | 
conveyed by the whole was that this illumi 
nated pathway led you on to some ideal hall 
of dagaling delight; but we knew by the | 
view from our back windows that the place 
war a mere barn, and that it belonged to 
that numerous class of entertainments of 
which the best part ix to be seen on the out 
side and for nothing, A very moderate 
price--half a franc, | think would vive ad 
mission, and of thie half france half was to 
be returned to the ticket holder in the way 
of consummation It was, in fact, a mush 
room sert of concert or casino place, of 
which so many epring up in the out+kirts of 
Paris, and which provided a kind of rough 
entertainment for looal patrons who wanted | 
to de things cheap, aud to be saved a jour 
ney into Paris 

Phe salle might be necessary for those 
people in Lee Jernea who insisted upon some 
hind of amusement every night, and who, 
rather than not have it, woukd shoot for nutes | 
or ride on borses ina whirligig, We British 
ere do net require much amusement and | 
when we take it, like it of the wery | 
best. I don't know bow often I had passed 
the alluring portal of the salle with ite co 
lored lighta, I don't knew how often I hadn't 
had the benefit of tte rapid dance muse 
But | can truly say that the remotest inten 
tion of visiting thie choice place of amuse 
ment newer crossed my mind, Neither can | 
explain to myself up to this day how Lever 
Came todo ao 

I remember that it had been very hot all 
thatday , that | had stopped at home trying 
all wort. of combinations with jee and eau 
de Selta, which had the invariable effect of 
making things in general much hotter; that 
in the evening | had gone to twoor three 
places where that day was the reception 
day >; that 1 bad come back, and, as my cus 
tom was, had simoked and taken coffee, 
looked through the © Moniteur duo Soir” 
and “Le Petit Journal,” favorite publiea 
tions in our economical quarter of Ube city 
Afier that, in the cool of the evening, |b took 
my little constitutional turn round the gar 
den, smelling the wall-flowers that were our 
chief horticultural ornament. Then 1! 
paureld, It was ens Acures. Being a mar 
of regular habits, as an ordinary matter | 
should have gove in-doors, have tampered 
with my constitution with some more jood 
effervescing drink, and compored myself to 
wards slumber with a book But the music 
was crashing so emphatically that, to the 
dismay of the concierge, who, relying on my 
regular habite, had gone to bed, I allied 
forth inte the boulevard. “1 declare,” I 
said to myself, 1 will look up our little 
salle to-night. There's nobody who will 
know me. And | ve heard the music so of 
ten that they ought to see the color of my 
money." 

Near the entrance there was a narrow 
lane—about a stone's throw off. 1 think I 
eee It now-—marrow, and so da:k from the 
huge buildings that lined it, And in the 

that night—1 remember it so well—was 
& private cabriolet, with a dark-colored 
panel, and two servants in livery, waiting in 
a leisurely way, us servants wait who have 
waited long and have long to wait. Then | 
paid my coin, and the enchanted portal re 
coived me. 1 aivanced up the fairy path, 
which came to an abrupt termination at the 
fret curve, I emerged on a mere shed, un- 
covered aod opening on a bit of ground, the 
ge vesal effect being entire! , the sor- 


we 


| 


| phase in an entertainment 


| situated, and save her from what I felt must 


| a green-room might have a geographical po 


jover her shoulders, continued an object of 


f ming amd the 
| man 





the 

beer of Paria which | suppose 
a good restaurant would hardly admit. Such 
as bad Bordesur, or vin ordinaire, were mol 


lifying it with water and sugar. 
also one or two cadaverous men who even at 
that hour were partaking of the infernal 
absinthe. One young man I expecially no- 
tieed, who was very quietly dressed, but 
whose very superior seemed 
tacitly recognized. He was smoking « cigar- 
ette and sipping some maraschino. 

Then played a fine piece of 
music, and played it finely too; an overture 
to some little-known opera of Rossini’s. 
Afterwards one of the band went round col- 
lecting coins in a saucer-—anotber evidence 
of the lowly aims of the establishment. | 
gave | remembering that this was 
not the first of my obligations to the musi- 
cians, The maraschino man, whore of- 
fering was expected with ill repressed anx- 
iety, dropped in the delicate, glitterinz, 
slight five-franc gould piece. Presently a 
functionary announced that Mademoiselle 
Rose would favor the company with a song, 
and there was the heavy thud or knock which 
in France so ungracefully announces a new 





When Mademoiselle came forward I gave 
a start; for if ever Mademoiselle was equiva- 
lent to Misa, it waaso here. And when she 
began to sing, though the pronunciation was 
French, the accent was English. She sang 
aweetly, but without much force, as senti- 
men a French song as such an audience 
could be expected to bear. I watched her 
face with much anxiety. It was a vory 
pretty face, and, to my pleased astonish- 
mont, it had an expression of goodness and 
honesty about it, on which I am afraid I had 
no right to count in such a place and amid 
such a company, Her dress was fastened 
up to her throat, close fitting, and very neat 
an! simple. Her manner was altogether 
lady-like—not the imitation lady like of 
many minor professionals, but genuinely 
and unaffectedly #0. I confess I began to 
entertain a very lively feeling of interest for 
the young eantatrice. I thought I should 
be glad to make her acquaintance. My mo 
tive was entirely Platonic and philanthropic 
I belong to the uninteresting order of Bene- 
dicta, and my notion was that I should like 
my wife to make friends with this young 
gitl, who perhaps had no English friends, 
and who was certainly very unfavorably 


be a miasmatic moral atmosphere. 

When she had finished singing, she made 
her curteey and took her seat at a little 
table near the buffet of the salon. It ap- 
peared, then, that she was not likely to re- 





us ve 

we the offer of a private box at 

the Francais —an offer too good to 
be refused. I must postpone “~ inquiry, 
or rather let the matter d together. 
Everybody gets familiar with the experience 


of letting a thing drop. Toere is some clue 
to a difficulty, but we canovt carry it out; 
some fresh pursuit, but we have no time to 
prosecute it; an interesting correspondence, 
but we mast give it up; a new introduction, 
but we cannot stay to see whither it may 
lead; and as grapes, hanging so nigh that 
we don't care to take the trouble of climbing 
for them, are probably sour, | told myself 
that the salle was a brutal hole not worth 
entering again, and that anything I thought 
remarkable about the girl was simply the 
result of my own frivolous fancy. 

I may as well teil the reader what was my 
business and mode of life in Paris, I was a 
journalist, doing French work for English 

re and English work for French re 
occupied the dignified position of Paris 
correspondent to the ‘‘Coketown Daily 
Press,” «a flaming radical diurnal journal 
which was publishe! in one of our great 
industrial ceutres. The proprietors insisted 
that I should give my casual conversations 
with great ministers of *tate, and retail all 
the gos-ip that | might hear at the Imperial 
ball at the Tuileries. As a matter of fact, I 
very rarely went au chifeau, and my visite 
were limited to occasions when, the court 
being absent from Paris, I obtained the usual 
order to go over the palace. Still I occa- 
vionally played a game of billiards with one 
of the attaches of our embassy, and | also 
knew a set-of journalists to whom lists. of 
political infermation occasionally oozed out. 
One of them, being of a metaphysical tone 
of mind, told me that he could “ project 
himself" into any political situation, and, 
having arrived at all the data at command, 
he thought himself justified in making de- 
tails out of his own inventive faculty. 
Availing myself of these hints, I proclaimed 
to my Coketown constituents plans of the 
Emperor for promoting the gradual growth 
of conastitutionaliem and the gradual ap- 
proach of bis frontiers to the Rhine, For 
the Parisian journal | cdived and expounded 
the English news, and occasionally wrote an 
article on any subject of interest that might 
arrive. 
To any one familiar with the tear and fret, 
the hurry and worry of » London newspaper, 
the change to Parisian journalism was mort 
delightful. My paper was an evening paper, 
and that saved the night-work. Occasion- 
ally, if it was a saint's Any or fete day, and 
the workmen wanted a holiday, we omitted 
our usual issue, and it did not make much 





tire to a green-room—indeed it was hard to 
seo where anything at all corresponding to 





rition—but, with an opera cloak thrown 


public admiration. I moved towards her 
table, and, relying on the integrity of my | 
intentions, was about to make a eelf-intro 
duction to her, | was anticipated, however, 
by the gentleman whom I had noticed as | 
the only gentleman in the place, who finished | 
he maraschino, threw away his cigarette, 
and came over and sat by her side. She | 
gave him a winning smile of weloome—they | 
were evidently no strangers—-and entered 
into that close conversation that would evi 
dently tolerate no intrusion, They were | 
talking French, which she evidently under 
stood quite well 1 waited a little longer, 
in the expectation that she might sing again, | 
but there were no signs that this was likely 
tohappen. Then, as it drew towards mid. | 


night, | left the place 





But somehow | did not care to turn in | 


I paced up and down the boule- 
vard, smoking my cigar in the balmy star- 
light night. Several times [passed the 
entry of the jardin. The people were coming 


even then 


lout, and by and-by they came out in a con 


siderable number, Then I knew the enter 
tainment was come to a close 
wos still atanding at the entry of the dark 
narrow lane, but the servants were mani- 
festly getting under weigh for departure, I 
went leisurely along to the end of the 
avenue, and then turned once more, taking 
the same path The carriage had now 
emer et from the lane into the boulevard, 


but was creeping on at a very slow pace, | 
Turning | 


an! pre-ently became stationary, 
up from the boulevard into the avenue, | 


feame suddenly on a young gtrl and a man 


close by a bench beneath some linden trees 
They were not sitting, but standing. They 
did not vouchsafe me any notice, but I re 
cognized at once the songstress of the eve 
gentlemanly young French 
She was leaning her head on his 
shoulder, and sobbing grievously as if her 
heart would burst) To me it seemed—but 
the action was eo momentary that I could 
not be sure—that he was pointing with his 
hand towards the carriage that was now 
within sight Of course I could not venture 
to may a worl, or even to panse, but as I 


walked very deliberately past them, I heard | 


a convulsive »ob, and then in English, in a 

low tone —quite a whisper 
“Oh ne, ne! It cannot be until Friday! 
When T again turned back to resume my 
omary round, the door of the cabriolet 
was being opened by a servant, and me- 
thonpht it was the 
was entering, but I could not be certain 
The young girl was sitting absorbed in 
thought on a bench—not the same bench, 
but another higher up the avenue. With a 
sucdkien impulse | moved to address her, and 
repectfully raised my hat. As soon as she 
saw me, an expression of the greatest terror 
ol into her face, and she arose, and fled 


i like lightuing down the boulevard, aud was 


soon lost amid the stems of trees 





CHAPTER I. 
THE SECOND WHISPER, 

I confess that, before I went to sleep that 
night, my mind was fall of speculations on 
this little scene. At first I was full of com- 
miveration about this young girl, concerning 
whom it was quite clear that she was lonely, 
and that she was unhappy. Next my imagi- 
native faculty set to work weaving a tissue 


events that I had witnessed. I mentally 
resolved that I would make « point of drop- 





did effect harmonisivg with all the acoom- 


ping in at the Salle d'Arteis for the next 
ew nights, and observe how matters in 


| Alphonse Kock, about midday, I knew that 


The carriage | 


same Young man who, 


difference. Then the way of transacting 
business was highly pleasing to the journal- 
istic temperament. The hours between 
eleven and one are perhaps the busiest to 
owr nation of shopkeepers; but to the Paris- 
ians it is a time of great ease and negligence. 
They take their breakfasts at oafes, and 
afterwards peruse the papers, sip le petit 
rerre, and ogle the women that pass by. If 
I wanted to find my newspaper manager, M. 





1 had only to go to a certain cafe on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and I should ~ 


| him picking his grapes or smoking his ciga- 
| rette with a glass of liqueur by his side, 


It | 
was about noon that I thus sought mon cher 
ami, Alphonse, to see if he wanted a few 
paragraphs for his evening issue, or could 
give me any sparkling items whereby the 
**Coketown Daily Express” wight astonish 
the provincial mind 

** There's a girl run away from a con- 
vent,” he said. ‘“ They brought a para- 
graph to the office last night. You English 
people always like to know any scandal 
about a convent,” 
| ‘There's a good deal of scandal about 
them at times,” I said, argumentatively. 

“Ah yes, perhaps, poor little beggars!" 
enid Alphonse. ‘i don't think it does for 
| us to notice this sort of thing in our paper. 
| Catholic opinion is, after all, very strong in 
| Paris." 
| ** Anything very sensational ?” I inquired, 
|** Did the superior have her whipped and 

kept on bread and water? did some gen- 
|}darme, throngh a grating, expy her in a 
dungeon? did some one pick up a piece of 
linen torn from her night-dress, with an im- | 
| ploring entreaty written in blood ’" 
| “Oh, no,” said Alphonse, laughing; ‘ you | 
will not have to write another chapter sad 
| the * Mysteries of Paria.’ It is some con- 
| vent where there is a large and good school, | 
j but they don’t say the name of it. If I 
| recollect aright, it was neither novice nor 
| nun, but some teacher, who had a right to | 
go out a good deal, and went out one day 
and didn't come back. It's rather a spite- 
ful paragraph, and calculated to get up a 
litle scandal and gos-ip, but the ground 
won't do for us to tread on. But will you 
have the parasraph ?" 

But as the paragraph did not seem to be 
sensational, I dechned the offer, and was 
soon at work on the funds and the Sucz 
Canal, and, what was a still more important 
matter, inquiring whether the Empress 
really intended to put down the chignon, a 
point on which Coketown would naturally | 
| feel very anxious 
So T went about my usual avocations that | 
| day, and that matter of last night had quite | 
| faded away from my mind, It was my cus- 
| tom in those days to go and hear the band 

play in the gardens of the Tuileries. This | 

lasted from five to six o'clock. It was a/| 
pleasant conclusion to the labors of the day, 
_and gave plenty of time to dress for dinner 
afterwards, You paid two sous for your 
chair, and then a seat was provided for you 
in that open circular space in the midst of 
which the band was stationed. You heard 
the music better, to be sure, and yeu had a 
| seat; but the heat was not so much miti- 
| gated as if you were in one of the alleys 
| directly onder the trees, The sun was very 
| flerce that summer day, and I was driven to 
give up my seat, I went to a tree where 1) 
could rest myself , and also peruse 
a programme, being, as | call myself, ** con- 
stitutionally tired,” which my enemies con- 
| strue as being “habitually lazy.” In the 











of romance to suit the somewhat strange | path behind me two ladies were pacing rest- Paris, that I have sometimes w 


| lesely about. pe Ey A fend 
| pause, apparently to listen to muaic, 
}and then at once resumed an eager 
‘ conversation with whic the music had no- | 


| 





| with my friend, the Honorable Mr. R 


| attache with some diplomatic friends, who 


So saying, the 
alley, and went through a deserted path in 
the direction of the river. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE THIRD WHISPER. 
The next night my wife and I and the 


young attache were at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, at the Palais Royal, occupying a state 
box 


This was not one of the little amenities, 
as might be supposed, of journalism. The 
box had been lent to the embassy, and the 
embassy had given it to the attache, and 
the attache had placed it at our disposal, 
subject to the pleasant condition of his own 
excellent ene. 

It was a most delicivus box, such as you 
often get in Paris, but never in Lenten. 
The London box retreats into bareness, ugli- 
ness, and shadow; but behind the eittings 
in this box there was a perfect miniature 
little drawing-room—a salon, cosy with 
couches and glittering with mirrors, where 
any number of one’s friends might come 
round and chat between the acts. 

The parterre was q ite filled, not, as in 
the London pit, with a plentiful sprinklin 
of women and children, but with a critical 
audience of staid men, including, doubtless, 
a troop of claqueurs; but, nevertholess, sure 
to give eventually a clear discerning verdict 
on the merits of a new piece. It was a 
great night at the Francais. There was a 
new piece by an eminent author, an‘ this 
was aleo the debut of anew pupil. Conse- 
quently, the house was completely filled, and 
M. Alphonse Kock and his backers were 
there in great force that night. 

The actress was a great success; she was 
one who, all her industrious and innocent 
life, bad been working for and looking forward 
to this night. The piece was so good that 
in a very brief time it was plagiarized for 
the London and New York — 

In the interval between the third and 
fourth acta, I had taken up my lorgnette 
and glanced through the house, and in the 
stage-box I saw the aristocratic young fel- 
low who had been talking with the pretty 
—_ singing-girl at the Salle d'Artois. 

hat hai been on the Monday night. On 
the Tuesday night we had been out to din- 
ner as I had mentioned. On Wednesday I 
had been concocting my lucubrations for 
the Coketown daily paper, which heard 
‘from our own correspondent” (great em- 
phasis on the own), and to-day we were ha- 
ving this dramatic treat at the Francais. 

‘“*Do you know,” I said to the attache, 
““who that man isin the upper stage-box 
opposite, with the bouquet, which I sup- 
pose he designs for Mademoiselle Reine ?” 

‘Very likely,” returned my diplomatic 
friend, ‘* Papillon will be quite in love with 
Mademoiselle Reine. He's a terrible fellow, 
they say. Would you like to know him?” 
he continued, ‘I can introduce you pre- 
sently. I shall meet him at supper on the 
boulevards,” 

** Who is he?” I said, 

** Don't you know him? he belongs to the 
Jockey Club, and is quite a great man just 
now. His father made all his money on the 
Bourse; but he is aristocratic-looking enough 
for the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

** He is one of the Imperialist lot, then, I 
suppose; a new man and a rich ?” 

** Oh, yes, be is rich enough, if he doesn't 
gamble it allaway. He has got money and 
his wife has money.” 

** You don't mean to tell me that that 
young fellow is married ?” 

‘Oh, yes, he is, But when his wife has 
had a month or two at Paris he sends her 
home into Normandy, and stays on as a 
bachelor. Lots of men do that. Paris is 
80 expensive that they cut the season down 
as much as they can.” 

** Is he a nice fellow ?” 

** Nice enough, according to Paris notions; 
but not very nice according to your English 
notions. A seltish lot, Lexpect. Very gen- 
tlemanly, but ail on the surface, like most 
of them.” 

I am very punctual and domestic as a rule, 
but having seen this young fellow under 
such very different circumstances the other 
night, I felt a curiosity to meet him. I ac- 
cordingly accepted the attache's offer to go 
with him to the supper at the Maison Doree. 

I put my wife safely into the carriage 
which we had waiting for us, and strolled 





, 


along the boulevards to the cafe where we 
should meet Papillon. There were one or 
two men from the Jockey Club there, the 
successful dramatist of the evening, and the 


relieved the labors of the chancellerie with 
social relaxation at the Maison Doree. 

The supper was pleasant enough, as little 
Parisian suppers always are. But it is un- 
necessary that I should speak of it unless in 
reference to our gay young friend, Monsieur 
Papillon. 

was introduced to him, and he received 
me with the utmost empressement. His 
smile and his shrug were of the stereotyped 
Parisiau character. I acknowledged, ie- 
ever, that his handsome face, his rich com- 
plexion, and his kindling eye would very 
probably make him a lady-killer, and his 
slightly-broken English speech, which on the 
whole he spoke exceedingly well, and bis 
foreign accent would prove little hindrance 
to his killing English ladies. It was easy to 
see, from the little he said in conversation, 
that he was devoted to pleasure and had an 
ao nen principle. And so 
much is this nary state of > 


whether it might not be for the ultimate 
pred Ge cae that Paris might be held 
neath the Atlantic Ocean for a quarter of 


ee. my di ng friend 
ng interposed between us. | confess that 
leaned back in my chair, and him, as 


last, slightly raising his 
oop) ty without d from a whisper, 
he oe 

‘* Remember—the Maison Dupont at Fon- 
tainbleau.” 


Soon after I departed. The fun of the 
party was growing too fast and furious for 
me. I was very married, and not able to re- 
gard connubial ties so slightly as that but- 
terfly Papillon. It was a t of minor 
morals with me that | shoul to bed by 
midnight. At midnight also the Salle d’Ar- 
tois closed, Somehow there was an im- 
pulse on my mind that I would go and sur- 
vey the nd and see what the pretty 
English singer was doing with herself. 

A voiture took me quickly, and I arrived 
at the suburban place of amusement a good 
twenty minutes before it closed. But the 
company was thinning, and in a moment I 
saw that the principal person I sought was 
not there. I took some refreshment, and 
then tried, not unsuccessfully, to imitate 
the ways of those people who make a point 
of maintaining friendly relations with wait- 
ers and proprietors, in the cafes they fre- 
quent 

‘*Had mademoiselle, the pretty English- 
woman, been singing that night?” 

‘* Yes, but she was gone. She was gone 
at eleven hours.” 

** Would she be there to-morrow night ?” 


‘* No—this was ber last night. Her en- 
gagement was terminated.” 
** How was that?" I asked next. ‘She 


sang very nicely. Did not monsieur the pro- 
prietor think so ?” 

** Yes, certainly, she did sing very well— 
for an Englishwoman. But the public re- 
quired novelties, and it did not do to keep 
the same singer long before them.” 

** Had she been there very long ’”’ 

** Not very long.” 

Here the man went away, and to my mind 
he did not seem to care to discuss the merits 
of the young lady who had just passed away 
from his employ. 

That night I looked amid the contents of 
the parcel which M. Kock had sent me from 
the office for the paragraph to which he had 
referred, but I could not find it. 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINBLEAU, 

The next morning while I was dressing, I 
took a sheet of paper and wrote down the 
three whispers which I had overheard in the 
course of the last three days. 

They were, of course— 

(a) ** Ohno, no. It cannot be until Fri- 
day.” 

(b) ** Tahould break my heart if she has 
eloped from the convent with any French- 
man.” 

(c) ** Remember—the Maison Duponte at 
Fontainbleau.” 

The curious notion had somehow wrought 
itself into my mind, that it was possible that 
these three overhcard whispers might stand 
in a certain relation and connection to each 
other. : 

It was just possible, but the chances were 
utterly against the truth of sucha theory. 
There was indeed a certain speciousness in 
the idea, It might not be difficult to invent 
a framework of circumstances into which 
these three whispers might be tesselated 
and inwrought. But it was much more easy 
to suppose that the different whispers be- 
longed to different sets of circumstances 
standing in no sort of connection to each 
other. Of course, on any doctrine of chances, 
the odds were tremendously against the 
theory of any such correlation as [ was sup 
posing. Taking the three sentences in their 
chronological consecutiveness, what on earth 
could a Friday have to do with an elope- 
ment, from a convent—and what on earth 
could an elopement from a convent have to 
do with any particular locality at Fontain- 
bleau ? And how extremely unlikely it must 
be that a gay, frivolous, and not over-reput- 
able place like the Salle d’ Artois could stand 
in any sort of connection with the staid 
solemnity of a convent! I had indeed, it is 
true, certain information, beyond these 
whispers which might have a possible con- 
nection with their subject-matter. There 
had certainly been an escape from a con- 
vent. Here Kock’s newspaper paragraph 
possibly corroborated and identified the se- 
cond whisper. But I could not see in what 
possible connection the remark (b) could 
stand to (a) and (c). It was possible that (a) 
and (c) t stand in a definite relation- 
ship. The chances of a coincidence between 
the two were immeasurably better than the 
chances of a coincidence between the three. 
The existence of that charming gentleman 
Monsieur Papillon was a connecting link be- 
tween the two, Was it also possible that his 
existence could be adumbrated in the se- 
cond whisper? é¢., ‘I shoulfbreak my 
heart if she has eloped from the convent 
with a Frenchman.” And now the subject, 
which had been gradually growing on my 
mind, made me feel quite hot and feverish. 
It seemed to me that some woeful drama 
was being enacted that in which, qnite 
involuntarily, } was upon to play & 





an hour. 


ae Se fp the scene 
was at F bleau. I flung down i 
patiently a set of numbers, which had j 
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“@ destiny in the over-hearing of 








wife, 

whispers. Do you remember the cranes of 
pe SO SE ont ea Ge Cree 
“ " I said, “was a poet, who, 
tra a wild country, fell in 
company with two evilly men, who 
set upon him to rob and murder him, in 
eaee Senge Cony ensseades too well. 
The dying poet ed around for succor, 
bub aaw nothing bet come cranes bovering 
in the air. ‘Oh! ye cranes,’ he ’ 
‘ avenge !’ A month or two later bis 
two murderers were in an open-air theatre, 
and some cranes were visible not far off. 
‘ Behold,’ whispered one man to another, 
‘the cranes of Ib !' Now this remark 
was overbeard. Ibycus was bound to this 
city, and there was surprise and consterna- 
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I was astonished at the direct simplicity of 
had ccmmed to 


this ~ which not 
my mind. 

** Because,” I answered, ‘‘ I don’t see how 
@ convent can have anything to do with Fri- 
day or with Fontainbleau.” 

** But I ge gentlemen, if you 
had a lot of data, not mind having an z 
in it, but sought to solve its value in an 
equation.” 

This was really clever in the wife, and I 
thought there was something clever in 


bootless * But 
on’t wait dinner,” was my ultimatum, 
“for after all I might go down to Fontain- 
bleau.” 

I presently gained the knifeboard of the 
Courbevoir omnibus and took three sous’ 
worth of danger down to the Louvre, Then 
I continued to walk down the Rue Rivoli, 
bethinking myself that it was all in the di- 
rection of the railway station whence I must 
start for Fontainbleau. 

But how astonished I was when, just as I 
had gained the beautiful tower of St. Jac- 
ques, I came upon the very two women 
who had so greatly interested me in the 
garden of the Tuileries the day before yes- 
terday. 

Without the delay of a second, I advanced 
to them and took off my hat. I turned to 
the elder one, who still had evident marks 
of grief and agitation on her countenance, 
and raid— 

** Madam, will you allow me to speak to 
you for a few minutes on a very important 
matter?” . 

She gave a little shriek. 

**It must be about Clara, Mra. Burne. Oh, 
sir, tell me where is my daughter ?” 

I asked them if they would step across 
the road, and enter into the little enclosure 
around the Tower. We sat down on one of 
the pl t b close by Pascal's 
statue. The air was scented with flowers, 
the little children were playing about with 
their bonnes, and there was the fountain's 
musica] ripple. 

“Ie your daughter,” I asked, “a tall, 
handsome girl—sings well—has fair hair 
and complexion, but dark eyes—about nine- 
teen ?” 

‘It must beshe. It is the very same. 
Oh, sir! where is she ’” 

But I was phlegmatically obliged to say 
that I had not the least idea of her where- 
abouts. 

They were so downcast at this that I 
ventured to explain that I thought it pos- 
sible we might be put on the right track to 
find her. Then I soon succeeded in getting 
their little story from them. 

The elder lady was the widow of a Lon- 
don merchant, who, having always kept up 





a costly and luxurious establishment, had | 





ry ty a by ay ee 
former was the case. } 
Broadhurst had immediately been 
for by ber friend Mra. Burns to 
Paris; and in a state almost of dis- 
had been making inquiries 
Paris about her daughter, but 
itherto met with any success in the 


b 

is the brief outline of the hurried 
which they told me, and they now 
looked impatiently towards me to see what 
consolation or guidance I could offer them. 
y own mind was in a state of utter incerti- 
tude. I was uncertain even on the question 
of identification—whether the I bad 
seen was really the Clara Broadhurst who 
was missing. 
and would allow no expression of doubt. I 
then told my trembling and astonished 
listeners that, assuming the identity, I knew 
that their Clara was intimate, and apparen 
deeply in love with a Frenchman; that 
bad heard her mention this present Friday 
to him in a way that looked ike an 

tion yp myhegi that I knew that on this 
very r ment to in public 
terminated ; ond I also aay byl thie 
very day the Frenchman was going down 
to Fontainbleau. irresistible 
inference was that she was going to ac- 
company him to that place. T also told 
them that it was my intention to go to Fon- 
tainbleau that very day; but I did not think 
it necessary to say that I was going there 
simply on account of the young lady un- 
known, for then they might be building still 
higher expectations that might prove falla- 
cious, I discovered that if we moved off at 
once we should be in time for as early a 
train as Monsieur Papilion was at all likely 


three quarters of an hour I end my two 
sudden and unexpected companions arrived 
at Fontainbleau. 

The reader will probably recollect that 
long straight road, with its rows of straight 
trees, between the station and the town of 
Fontainbleau. We looked to see 
a might meee somes train ; 

ut no one whom I cou oy oo al 
at the station. When we nto Sue. 
and had alighted at an ugly-looking hotel, { 
persuaded to have some refreshment, 
and I endeavored to calm Mra. Broadhurst's 


a cigar, and strolled about, settling our plan 
of operations, My first object was to dis- 
cover where the Maison Du 
pen to be. I cavily ascertained that it was 
a very respectable boarding-house, kept by 
M. Dupont, a respectable and ible 
man, situated about twenty minutes’ ride 
from the town, on the verge of the forest. 
Finding that some hours must elapse before 
the arrival of the next train, I persuaded 
them to visit the palace and grounds; 
showed them the spot where the first Na- 
poleon kissed the eagles, and took his fare- 
well; showed them the pond where the third 
Napoleon tumbled topsy-turvy among the 
reat oop 3 pointed out the Empress's gon- 
ola, wh ch I bolieved was the very same 
that Lord Byron had used at Venice, and, in 
fact, exhausted all my little store of Na- 
poleonic reminiscences, The ladies, how- 
ever, were hardly in a state of mind that 
permitted them to do justice to my agree- 
able and improving vein of anecdote, I 
thought it best, therefore, to dismiss all no- 
tions of sight-seeing, and confine ourselves 
strictly to the i diate busi of 
day. Mrs. Broadhurst and I were imme- 
diately to proceed to the Maison Dupont, 
and Mrs. Burns was to return to the station 
and watch for the runaways. It was curious 
how the impression that they would arrive 
had now become rooted in our minds, 

We drove leisurely to the locality that 
had been indicated to me, obtaining glimpses 
of flowery « and deep forest glades. 
When we ved at the Maison Dupont, we 
were ushered into the pleasant presence of 
Madame Dupont, and, as I had agreed with 
my companion, I took charge of this suffi- 
ciently difficult and embarrassing business. 

l asked Madame Dupont if she had any 
room for any more inmates. 

Madame Dupont was very full and was 
expecting fresh arrivals. Still there was 
one chamber unoccupied. 

Mrs. Broadhurst at once said that she 
would be glad to engage the room for her- 





self. 

Might I ask who were the new arrivals? 
We were daily expecting some friends of 
ours who were going to sketch in the forest. 
She thought it was for a gentleman and 





his sister. The name was Bertrand. Her 


left his family only poorly off, owing to a | two best bed-rooms were taken for them, by 


eat depreciation in the value of bis pro- | telegraph. 
- There were several donehter, ant | eitting-room, but she had only the use of 


perty. 
it was necessary that at least one or two of 
them should become governesses, which was 


gay, and rather fast life. Mra. Burns, an 
Anglo-Parisian friend of Mrs, Broadhurst's, 
had suggested to ber that her daughter 
should enter a Dominican convent, where a 


They had also wanted a private 


| the public rooms to offer them, but for the 
| day at least they would have these rooms 


hard upon girls who were accustomed to a | pretty well to themselves. 





I will now put down in chronological order 
the few remarkable events of that after- 
noon, 

Good Mra. Burns waited for many anxious 


school was kept, on what are called in Eng- | hours at that uninteresting station. It had 
land ‘‘ mutual terms.” The young lady was | been arranged that if they came and pro- 


to give lessons in Englixh, and receive some 
lessons in French. Board and lodging were 
to be provided for her, but no stipend was 
to be given. After a time Miss Clara Broa/- 
hurst grew exceedingly dissati-fied with her 
position, The early hours and the plain 
fare of the convent did not suit her. She 
had a great notion that she deserved a 
stipened. She had also a great notivn that 
she had better go upon 
she might do well as a singer at public con- 
certs. Although the living at the convent 
was so plain, and the rules so stringent, Miss 
Broadhurst was not called upon in any de- 
gree to be treated as a Roman Catholic in- 
mate would be treated; 
work being finished in the morning, she had 
full range of liberty between the early din- 


ner and the early tea. There appeared to have no time to «peak to you now. 


at deal of this time | tell 
+ It ap- | gentleman, Monsieur Bertran:, of Marseilles, 


be no doubt but a 


was spent in the Bois de Boulogne. 


| 


' 


and all her school | Didn't you like the convent?” 


| 


ceeded anywhere else than to the Maison 
Dupont she should follow them, and at once 
communicate with us by a messenger. But 
if they went to the Maison Dupont her mis- 
sion was at an end, and she was to return 
to the hotel, where we would communicate 
with her. 

The eight o'clock train from Paris duly 
arrived, and then, sure as fate, Mrs. Burns 


¢ stage, or that | recognized her young acquaintance, Clara 


Broadhurst, leaning on the arm of a young 
dandified Frenchman. 

‘* Why, Clara,” said the good lady, ‘‘ what 
brings you here, and how d’yedo’ They 
told me that you had returned to England. 


“* Madame,” said Clara, very haugbtily, 
and speaking in French, *‘ I am sorry that I 
I may 
ou that I am engaged to marry this 


peared that she had made several unde- and have come here on a visit tosome of bis 


sirable acquaintances in Paris, in the case of | friends.” 


English and French ladies sgainst whom 
Mr. , could not ontualt po any- | stout English lady, and was hailing a voiture. 


thing, but of whom she disapp 

panions of the daughter of her friend. Lat- 
terly Miss Broadhurst had been dropping 
hints to her mother that she had an opening 


| 


in life much more to her taste than teach- | 


ing in a French convent. Then her letters 
grew rarer, and then they ceased. Later 
still she disappeared from the convent. She 
had gone out one afternoun as usual, and 
had never come back. It had evidently been 
a step studiously contemplated, for all her 
clothing and effects, for some days 

gradually been in course of removal. 


The gentleman had calmly ignored the 


roved as com- | Clara mate a curtsey and swept past her. 


Mrs. Burns was petrified with astonishment. 
But she heard the word Dupont in the di- 


on. 
When Monsieur and his interesting com- 
panion arrived at the Maison Dupont, they 
were met by the smiling landlady, who told 


| them that she was very sorry that ehe had no 


{I may here state, what subsequently | : 
transpired—that she had obtained an en- | dow, with his hat in one hand and that day's 


gagement to sing at the Salle d’Artois. 


I | ** Galignani” in the other. 


private room for them. There was only a 
gentleman in the scln, and she understood 
that he was going almost directly, as svon 


, had | as he had done some little business for a 
aa 


There was a gentleman sitting at the win- 


This individual 


was never able rightly to make out whetber was the esteemed Paris correspondent of | 


she bad formed the acquaintance of Mon- 


sieur Papillon previous to or during this| As he entered I rose from my seat and the fret stirring event of the day. 


the ‘‘ Coketown Daily Express.” 


t here they were positive, | 


to take. We caught our train, and in about | 


intense nervous excitement. Then I lighted | 


pont might hap- | 


© | Scattering the sparkling spray from her 


| They whistled and called, but no dog ap- 


| the retreating ve-xel, and leaped boldly into 


THE LAST OF THE INCAS. 


BY GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DON TORRIBIO's HOUER. 








faced him. “Ah, Monsieur Papillion,” I 
exclaimed, “ I am so ; what an extra- 
ordinary encounter! I the pleasure of 


company last 

t on the 

@ shook hands with me hurriedly and 
gave a forced laugh. ‘* Vous avce tort, Mon- 
seur. I am M. Bertrand, of Marseilics, 
much at your service. What do say — 
Papillon? it is one good joke. They call 
me that because I am light-hearted.” 
** Just’as you like,” I anewered; “it is of 
no importance; but I don't think our mu- 
tual friend, the Hon. Mr. B., of the 


eee ee 2 re eee 








eee from his grasp, and he fell b 
side of the 


gave no signa of life. 
The meshed aon, diephine Blas Sallasar, 
went up to Dona Concha's betrothed hue- 


| L . The pallid hues of death clouded 
Sane, Sune Site aoe 0 es scat | hie handsome, noble face; his teeth were 
under false colors.” clenched under his half-parted lips; 


blood flowed profusely from his wounds, and 
T noticed that he bit his lips and appeared . 
greatly disgusted. His companion turned his closed hand still clutched the hilt of bis 


sword, which had been broken in the fight. 
— ioquiel ety mn one ae Sees Caapita /" one of the bandits —. -¥ 


i 3 te 
6 Ab, B., he is what you do call one funny i eyh Af — pee who is very ill; 
a ® ‘*What would you have him say, Senor 
And #0 are Monsieur Papilion,” I 2 
lanewered. “But how is madame, - Panchito ?” qnether obj: cted. He de- 
wife—and the charming little infant in 


fended himself like a maiklened panther ; it 
in hie own fault; he ought to have been 


Calvados?" 
more polite to ua, We have lost four men." 
on ae > oe oy ee, a “A fine loss, on my word —those scamps!" 


: Panchito said, with a shrug of his shoulders: 
ree gy tA hand, and said, smil- | .. I should have preferred his killing six and 
ingly, » madame being in a better condition himself." 


No, no, no,” I said, ingly. “That |"! . a 
is not Madame P Non. fine = qreat- is mh Eee mattered, thet 


ly _— ean pen Pye ee YS “Present parties excepted,” Panchito 
sir, and do you know me? And ie not thia | Med with « laugh; * but quick, bind up 
> homem Bertrand. of M illes ?* * | his wounds and lot us be off. This is not « 
i J rye roper place for us, and besides the master 
Papllize Mts iss memet of ihe Instat | & welling for va" 
. He in a member e . 
Club at Paris, His is in the north of | D&® ie ee er 
Se out troubling themeelves whether he was 
most indig- | dead or alive, they laid him across the horse 
es . ~- pW + y- burst 7X = ot Panchito, the leader of this expedition. 
=o, a The dead remained on the spot as a prey for 
| shall do? What shall I do? My mother, the wild beasta. The other masked sot 
| my poor mother! Oh, I wish I had never | 9.4 at. and at the cngivetion of toe 
come to Paris! Ob, my mother, where are | jours halted in front of the Cave of the 


your” 
“Tam here, my child,” said Mrs, Broad- Cougouars, where Nocobothe and Pincheira 


hurst, and she calm glided from the petite | ©; 
lon’ adjoining, y folded her weeping ty ah. pom shouted to them as 
| ~y rumeaet a a tow houra |, ° The job is done,” Panchito answered 
tater hs mong ee | Bol eG Me bome e 


men in the smoking compartment I recog- Is he dead?" Nooobotha asked, turning 


nized, with much satisfaction, my young 
friend, M. Papillon. He was very affable, “ Not much better,” the ho anewered, 
with a shake of his head. 


| and offered me a 
uret afterwards sang in| « Viliain!" the Indian shouted, beside 


Miss Clara B 
a London concert-room. After a very short himself with fury, “ie that the w in 
which my orders are executed? Did I not 


term of professional life, however, she mar- 
ried a very worthy man. I wonder, how- | (im ou to bring him to me alive?" 
“Hum!” said Panchito, ‘I shouid like 


ever, whether he—or indeed cither of them 
—altogethber knew about the curious inci- to nee i 
; you t. Armed only with a aword, 
dent of the Three Overheard Whispers. he fought tik ten men for more than twenty 
@xkiakcemn minutes, He killed four of ours, and per- 
haps we should not have been here now if 
his weapon had not broken.” 
** You are cowards,” the master said, with 
a emile of contempt. 
He went ap to Bon Bylvio's body. 
** Ia he dead ¥" Pincheira asked him. 
** No,” Nocobotha replied. 
‘** All the worse,” 
‘On the contrary, I would give a great 
deal to see him recover,” 
Nonsense,” the Chilian officer said; 
‘* what do we care for this man's life’ Was 
he not your personal enemy '" 
‘That is the very reason why I should 
not like him to die.” 
**T do not understand you.” 
sides, “My friend,” Nocobotha said, ‘I have 
With laugh and shout we the echoes awnke | devoted my life to the acoomplishment of 
"Mong the hilis that surround the beautiful | an idea to which I have sacrificed my ha- 





OUT ON THE MOON-LIT LAKE. 





BY T. W. RICH, 





| Who does not love, on a calm summer night, 
| To row o'er the lake ‘neath the moon's pale 


light, 
| With a boat full of laughing, fun-loving girls, 
With rose-tinted cheeks and long flaxcn 
curls, 
And velvety lips of & carmine hue, 
Aud eyes that are bright as the sun-lit dew ? 





| As gayly onward our little boat glides, 





lake ; | treds and friendships." 
And our hearts overflow with pleasure and ‘*Why in that case lay a trap for your 
mirth, rival?” 
| And our thoughts are weaned from the cares ** My rival? No, it is not he whom I have 


attacked." 

** Who then?” 

** The richest and most influential man in 
the colony; the man who may thwart m 
~y a powerful adversary, a Spaniard, 
» ut not a rival, Nothing permanent is 
And list to the softly murmuring breeze, founded on corpses. I me ave willingly 
That gently rusties the leaves of the trees, | killed him in battle, but I do not wish to 
And lightly plays with the ribbons and hair | make a martyr of him.” 

, Of the girls beside us with faces wo fair ’ ** Nonsense,” Pincheira said, ‘‘one more 
or one leas, what matter?" 

** Brute,” Nocobotha thought, “he has 
not understood a word I said,’ 

Two gauchos, aided by Panchito, inccs- 
santly rubbed with rum the temples and 
na 1 ; cheat of Don Bylvio, whose features retained 
While gayly we row o'er the moon-lit lake. | the rigidity of death. The Indian chief 
— Brooklyn Monthly. drew hia knife from his girdle, wiped the 

— hate, and place! it to the wounded man's 

Noble Old Tewser. ips. It seemed to him as if it were slightly 
i] A pene py my ed * oom Ta cdl ten tele nda ee ca 2 ‘hie 
lly in one o he Southern States, had rea- ¢ P : 
cued one of his master’s daughters from - 0 aeeenens, ae aes wr -_ _ 
drowning. The family were about to pro- | block oe oo: bg Ms gam — 
ceed in a schooner to St. Augustine. They | come eal es th . a = This 
had embarked, and the vessel was swinging deep osteoted bh Ae ge 4 a 4 
off from the pier, when the dog was missed. down the orn, pushed on by a accond drop 
that made room for a third; then the blood 
became leas black and lees thick, and a long 
vermillion jet gushed forth, which an 
nounced life. Nocobotha could not repress 
a cry of joy: Don Sylvio was saved! 

Almost immediately the young man gave 
a deep sigh. 


of earth. 





| Who does not love, while we rest on our 


oars, 
To watch the bright wavelets that play on 
the shores 





Almost unheeded the moments pasa by, 
And the moon rides high in the starry sky; 
| Still o'er the waters our boat swiftly glides, 
| Tossing the pearl drops away from her sides ; 
And our song still keeps the echoes awake, 





— The captain became restive, swore 
e would wait no longer, gave the order, 
and the craft sw: pt aloug the waters with a 
spanking breeze, an] was soon a quarter of 
a mile from the shore. The girl and her 
father were standing at the astern of the 
vessel looking back upon the city, which | 
they had probably left forever, when sud 


Gomy Towser was econ sunning down to the — Don Sylvio's arm, rose, an 
. 3] ‘ y . » ’ ‘, a 
edge of the wharf with something in his made a sign to Pincheira to follow him te | 


mouth, With a glass they discovered that 


it was his master's pocket-handkerchicf, another part uf the cave 


which had been dropped somewhere on the ‘Heaven has granted my prayer,” the 
sead to the yeasel. and Which he now recol- | S*e** chicf said, ** and I thank it for having 
lected, with some compuuctions of con- | spared =e 5 Come ee : 

science, he had sent his shagyy servant | “If you are satisfied,” the Chilian re 
back to look after. The dog looked pite- | marked, in surprise, © I have no objection 
ously around upon the bystanders, then at | offer,” 


* That is not all. Don Sylvio's wounds, 
though numerous, are not serious; bia le 
tharyy in the result of the low of the blood 
and the speed with which he was brought 


the water. His master immediately pointed 
out the noble animal to the captain, and 
requested him to throw his veasel into the 


wind until the dog could near them. He | bere. He will regain his senses preseutl) 
also offered a large sum if he would drop | ., Good. - 
his boat and pick him up; told him of the | *He muat not ree me 

* What next 7” 


manner in which he had preserved the life | 
of his daughter, and again offered him the | 
price of a passage if he would save the 
faithful creature. The girl joined her en. | 
treaties to those of her father, and implored 


* Or recognize you.” 
** That is difficult.” 

* Tt is important.” 

** J will try my beet.” 





that her early friend might be rescued. | ** Tam about to leave you. You will have 
But the captain was a savage; he was deaf Don Sylvie conveyed to Carmen 
to every appeal of humanity, kept obmti * To your house ’" 
nately on his course; and the better animal - Yes; it in the nafest wpot” Noecobotha 
of the two followed the veenel until, hi« | said, as he drew from his pocket a paper 
strength exhausted, and his generous heart | folded after a peculiar fashion, ** but he 
chilled by despair, be sank among the more | must not know, under any pretext, that I 
merciful billows. — (hambera’s Journal, gave the orders, nor where he is; and, above 
j all, he must not go out.” 

CH™ In selecting methods uf exercise every | ** Je that all *” 
person should be guided by his own indi * Yes; and you will answer to me for bis 
vidual taste. The exercise which is most | safety 
agreeable is, as a general thing, most bene- ** On your order I will deliver him to you 


ficial, So, as a rule, the food which is vest | alive or deal.’ 
enjoyed is best digested. * Alive, I tell you; bis life is precious to 
C2” Bweetenivg one's coffee is generally | me.” 





Don Sylvio d’Arenal, so soon as bis sword 
the 


! 
jall over 


** Continue the rubbing,” the chief said to | 
| him 















laper 
Not so bad, captain; it te astonishing 
what the bleeding did him. He has 

y opened bis eyes twice, and hes evea 
attempted to epeak. 
RR on there is no time to be lost, 

elluw's « and to prevent his 

tearing the of te 
hie side; aot qeany i yon can manage it. 
Do you uoderstand ?" 

* Yea, captain,” 

* In ten minutes we start.” 


Don Sylvie, who had ually regained 
into whos banda 


hia senses, asked himsel 
he had fallen. His presence of mind had 
aleo returved, and he offered no resistance 
when the gauchos carried out the orders of 
the Chilian officer. precautions re- 
costed Co Sim thet Gis le Gould ast be 
taken. 

‘Captain, what is to be done now ?” Pan- 
chito as id. 

“Carry him to the boat tied up down 
there; and do not shake him, scoundrels, 
or I will blow out what little brains you 


possens, 
**Carai!” the gaucho eaid with a . 
“ Yea,” Pincheira said, with o Page| 
his shoulders, ‘that will teach you to kill 
le thoroughly another time.” 
Plncheirs had not understood why 
botha so 


not understand Pinoheira that 
he was not dead. The ooo bia 
dull eyes in am on the 


chief's last remark, but hastened to . 


all ite calmness and original lucidity. 

** However, he was treated with the ut- 
most reapect, and his 
satisfied, In fact, his situation was endur- 
able, and, after all, was not without « cer- 
tain amount of originality, Hence the 
young man, feeling reassured, bravely made 
up hie mind to walt for better times, On 
the third day of his captivity his wounds 
were almost clontrised. He got up to try 
his strength, and, perhaps, to reoconnoltre 
the chance of escaping, 
do in prison, save think about pees of 
it? warm and cheering sun entered 
through the orack of the closed shutter, and 
traced long white stripes on the celling of 
his room. This sunbeam revived bis —_ 
and he took several under the t- 
able eye of the dumb masked watchman, 

All at once a formidable noise broke out 
in the vicinity, and a discharge of cannon 
made the windows rattle, 


**What is that?” he asked the masked 


man. 

The latter shrugged his shoulders, but 
made no reply. 

The sharp crack of musketry fire was 
mingled with the boom of the guns, The 
dumb man closed the window. Don Bylvio 
walked up to him. 

‘* My friend,” he said to him, in a gentle 
voice, ‘‘ what is going on outside?” 

The jailor obstinately remained silent. 

** In Heaven's name speak !" 

The noise seemed to draw nearer, and bur- 
ried foot«teps were mingled with the shouts. 
The man in the mask drew his machote from 
ita sheath and his pistol from his belt, and 
ran to the door, which was suddenly burst 
open. Another masked bandit evidently 
suffering from great terror, dashed into the 
room 

** Look 
lost |" 
At these words, four men, also masked 
and armed to the teeth, appeared in the 


out!” he shouted. ‘We are 


doorway 
* Hack!" the jailor cried; ** no one enters 
here without the pasaword,” 


** There it in,’ said one of the new comers, 
and he laid him stark dead with ao pistol 
shot. The four men parsed over his body 





and securely tied his companion, who had 
sought refuge ine corner, and waa trembling 
One of them then walked up to 
the prisoner, who comprehended nothing of 
this scene 

**You are free, caballero!" he said to 
‘Come, make haste to fly far from 


1 | this house.” 


** Who are you," the young man asked, 
‘* No matter; follow us ' 
* No; unless I kaow who you are.’ 


“Do you wish to see Dona Concha 
again?” the «peaker whispered in hia ear 

** Twill follow you,” Don Sylvio answered, 
with a blush 

‘Senor, take these weapons, which pen 
| will perhaps require, ae all ia not Ants ved 
yet” 

Weapons!" the young man exclaimed, 


"Oh! you are friends” 
‘They went out 


* What ’” Don Sylvio «aid, as he entered 
the courtyard, © lam in Carmen.” 

* Were you not. aware of it?" 

‘ No ’ 

* Those saddled horses fastened to the 
rings are ours Can you sit a horse . 

1 hope 

* You muat.”’ 

Mount, then, and let us be off” 

As they turned into the street, a dozen 
horsemen dashed up toward them, at adis . 
tance of about five and twenty paces.” 

* Here ia the enemy,” the etranger sail, 
in a firm voice, “take your bridle in jour 
teeth, and let ux charge.” 

The four men arranged themselves in 4 
tingle line, and rushed at the new comers 
They discharged firearms and drew their 
sabres 

 Carai!” Pincheira, who commanded the 


twelve horsemen, shouted, ** my prisvner is 
escaping from me." 


The Chilian officer darted in pursuit of 


“ Well,” Pincheira replied, ‘since you are Don Syivio, who fired two shots at bim 
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without relasi 
hore rolled of . 
ite rider, who got up again, 
by his fall; but Dow Mylvio and his com 
radee were already far away 

“Ob, I chall find them again '” he shout- 
od, mad with rage. ; 
The fugitives: had reached the river's 
bank, where o boat was waiting for them. 








“We shall te here, senor,” the 
stranger aaid to Bon Syivio, as he removed 
bir mark. 

“ Pedrito '" he exclaimed. 

“ Myself!” the bombero anewered. ‘* This 
boat will take you to the Estancia of Sen 
Julian. Start without delay, and,” be od 
ded, as be down to Don Byivic + ear, 
and handed him « folded paper, “ reed 
this, and, perhaps, you will soon be able 
te come to our aasistance. Good bye, 
senor.” 

“One word, Pedrito, Who is the man 


that held me ~~ se 

“ Don Torribic Carvajal" 

* Thank you.” 

“Or, if you prefer it, Nocobotha, the great 
Chief of the Auces” 

* Which of the two '" 

* They are the same” 

| will remember,” Don Sylvio said, as 
he leaped inte the boat 

The *kiff glided over the water with the 
speed of an arrow, owing tothe vigor of the 
rowers, and svon disappeared in the gather 
ing dark nen 

Three persons who remained on the bank 
looked auxiously after the movements of 
the boat. Taey were Pedrito, Mercedes, and 
Dona Concha 


CHAPTER XX 
THE INDIAN CAMP, 

* And now, senorita,” Pedrito asked Dona 
Concha, when the boat was out of sight, 
* what are gow intentions ’" 

“To see Nocobotha in bis camp " 

* 1t ia dishonor; it is death.” 

“No, Don Pedro, it is revenge” 

* You mean it’” 

* Lam resolved.” 

* Good, I will myself lead you to the camp 
of the Aucas.” 

All three returned to Don Valentine Car 
doso's house without exchanging a word 
Night had completely set in; the streets 
wore deserted, the silent town was illumined 
by the ames of Poblacion del Sur, and the 
diabolical outlines of the Indians could be 
seen passing among the ruins and crumbling 
wa'le 

**Go and get ready, senoritas, I will wait 
for you here,” Vedrito said with a melan 
choly aceent 

Mercedes and Dona Concha entered the 
house. Pedrito, thoughtful and sad, sat 
down on one of the steps in front of the 
houses The two girls soon reappeared, 
dressed in full Aucas’ costume, with painted 
faces, and impossible to recognize 

“Oh!” said the bombero, ‘ here are two 
rea! Indian girls " 

“Do you believe,” Dona Concha asked 
him, “that Don Torribie alone possersen 
the privilege of changing himself at his 
pleasure.” 

“Who ean contend with a woman?" I's 
“and now, 


drite said, shaking hie head 
what deo you demand of me’" 

* Your protection to the first Indian 
lines" 

* And afterwards * 

* The reat in our business 

* But vou do not intend to remain alone 
in the midat of the Pagan» *" 

* We mart, Don Pedro” 

* Mercedes,” the latter continued, ‘ do 
you wish to fall again into the hands of 
your perseoutor: *" 

*eamure yourself, brother; 
risk “ 

** seill— 

* LT anewer for her,” 
rupted him 

* Well, Heaven be mercifal to you!” he 
muttered, with an air of doubt” 

* Letus start.” «aid Don Sylvio's affilanced 
wife, as she wrapped herself upin a spa 


cious cloak 


I run no 


Dona Concha inter 


Pednto walked before them. The dying 
flies of Carmen lit up the might with a pale 
and uncertain gleam, a leaden silence 


brooded over the town, only interrupted at 
intervals by the hoarse croaktog of the binds 
of prey that were tearing the Spanish and 
Indian oorprer The three persons walked 
through the ruins, stumbling against totter 
ing walls, atriding over belies, and distart 
ing the horrible festival of the urubus and 
vultures which fed away with heavy wings 
They went through nearly the entire longth 
of the tewn, and at lenyth arnved, aftera 
theusand windings and difficulties, at one 
of the barriers that faced the Indian camp 
whore numerous fires could be seen spark 
ling a short distance off, and from which 
fearful yells reached their ears 

The bombero exchanged a few worls with 
the sentries, and passed through the barn 
cade, followed by the two gitla, Then he 
stopped 

* Dona Concha,” he aad, in a choking 
voice, ‘‘there ix the Indian camp before 
ua 

* I thank ron, Don Pedro,” she answered, 
offering him her hand 

‘ Senorita,” Pedrite added, retaining the 
young lady's hand, ‘there is still time; 
give up your fatal plan, since your betrothed 
xs saved, and return to San Julan.” 

Good bye,” Dona Concha answered, reso 
lutely 

“Good bye,” the worthy man repeated, 
sorrowfully  Meroedos, IL implore you to re 
main with me 

* Where she gocs, I will go, brother,” 

The leave taking was short, as may be sup 
posed, and the bombero, so soon as he was 
alone, uttered a sigh, or rather a burst of | 
sorrow, an! returned to Carmen at a sharp | 
pace 

“1 trust I may not arrive too late,” he | 
said to himself, ‘‘ and that he Las not yet | 
soot, Don Antonio Valverde.” ‘ | 

He reached the fort at the moment when 
Don Torribio and the governor were cross 
ing the drawbridge, buc absorbed in bis own 
thoughts, he did not peroeive the two hurse 
men This socilent was the cause of ap ir 
reparable misfortune 

As for the two girls, they proceeded hap. | 
hazard toward the camp fires, a short dis 
tance from which they halted to regain 
breath and calm the movement of their 
hearts, which beat as if ready to start from 
their breasts When near the danger they | 
voluntarily sought, they felt their courage 
abandon them; the wn A of the Indian tl 
dos made their blood ran cold with terror | 
Btrange to say, it was Meroedes who revived 
ber companion's firmucsa j 

** Senorita,” she said to her, ‘J will be | 

r guide; “we will leave these cloaks | 

re, which will cause us to be recognized 

as white persons. Walk by my side, and | 


whatever may happen, display neither sur- 
Prise por Gens, end before ali say not a word, 
or it will be all ever with as.” 

“| will obey,” Concha anewered 

** We are.” Mercedes exclaimed, * two In- 
dian girle who have made a vow to Gualichu 
for the recovery of their wounded father. 
Remember, not a word, my friend |" 

‘Let us goon, and may Heaven protect 





ua 

“Ro be it!” Mercedes replied, crossing 
here if 

They set out again, and within five minutes 
entered the camp, where the Indians were 

ivi way to the most extravagant joy. 
; ahing could be heard on all sides but songs 
and yells, Drank with lente, they 
danced in a burlesque fashion among empty 
barrels, which they plundered froim Pob- 
lacion del Sur and the estancias, There 
was 8 wondrous disorder and a strange con 
fusion, and all these raving madmen even 
ignored the aathority of their ulmens, the 
majority of whom, however, were in a state 
of the most diagusting intoxication. 

Owing to the general uproar, Concha and 
Mercedes were enabled to cross the camp 
lines uneacen, then, with palpitating hearts, 
limbs rigid with terror, but calm faces, they 
glided like lizards through the group, pass 
ing unperceived by the drunken men, who 
stumbled against each other at every mo- 
ment. The girls seemed lost in this human 
labyrinth, wandering haphazard, and trast 
ing to Providence or their lacky stars to dis 
cover the abode of the great Toqui in this 
confused masse of toldos, They walked 
about for a long time, but rendered bolder 
by their suceess in avoiding any unpleasant 
encounter, and feeling less timid, they ex 
changed at times a hoping glance, till all at 
once an Indian of athletic build seized Dora 
Concha round the waist, lifted her from the 
ground like a child, and imprinted a hearty 
kine on her neck 

At this unexpected outrage, Concha ut- 
tered a ery of terror, disengaged herself 
from the Indian's grasp, and forcibly thrust 
him away from her, The savage tottered 


on bis drunken leg*, and measured hia length | 


of six feet on the ground; bat he sprang up 


again at once and leapt on the maiden like a | 


jaguar 
Mercedes interpoved hetween them. 


* Back,” she said, courageously, laying 
her hand on the Indian's chest, ‘‘ this woman 
in mv sister.” 


* Churlakin,” another chief said, ‘do not | 


put up with an insult,” 

The savage frowned and drew hia knife 

** Do you wish to kill her?" Mercedes ex 
claimed in horror 

** Yea," Churlakin anawered, ‘ unless « 
will follow me to my toldo, where she will 
be the squaw of a chief—a great chief." 

* You are mad,"’ Mercedes retorted, ** your 
toldo is full, and there ia no room for another 
fire.” 

*' There ia «till room for two fires,” the 
Indian answered with a laugh, ‘and since 


he 


this woman is your sister, you shall come 


with her.” 

In the course of this discussion an impe 
netrable circle of savages surrounded the 
two girls and Churlakin, Mercedes did not 
know how to escape the danger 

“Well,” Churlakin continued, seizing 
Dona Concha’s hair, which be rolled round 
his wrist, and brandishing hie knife, ** will 
you and your sister follow me to my tolde ¢" 

Dona Concha, who had sunk down to the 
ground, awaited the death stroke with pallid 
face and closed eyes. Mercedes drew her 
elf and checked the arm that was ready to 
wtrike 

‘*Sinee you insist on it, dog,” she said to 
the chief, in a haughty voice, ‘ your destiny 
shall be accomplished Look atme, Gua- 
lichu does not allow his slaves to be insulted 
with impunity. Look at me.” 

She turned her face towards a huge fire, 
tlashing a few yardea off, and which threw a 
bright light over the surrounding objects 
The Indians uttered a ery of surprise on re 
copghiring he o. and fell hack Churlakin 
himeelf let yo of Dona Concha's hair 

*"ah'” he said, in consternation, ‘it is 
the white slave of the tree of Gualichu.” 

The circle round the two girls bad grown 
larger, but the superstiti cas Todians, nailed 
to the ground by terror, looked at them 
fixedly 

* The powerof Gualichu,” Mercedes added, 
te complete her triamph, ‘is great and ter 
rible 1t is he who sends me; woe to the 
man who would try te thwart his designs; 
back, all of vou.” 


And seizing the arm of Dona Concha, who | 


was etill trembling with emotion, «he ad 
vaneed with a firm step Waving her arm 
authoritatively, the ecirele divided, and the 
Indians fell back to the right and ik ft, 
making way for them to pass 

“TD feel as if T wacdying,” Dona Concha 
murmured 

* Courage, senorita, we are aaved." 

“Oh oh!” a mocking voice said, ** what 
is going on here’ 

And aman placed himself in front of the 
girls, and looked impudently at them 

‘The matehi'” the Indians said, who, 
being reassured by the presence of their sor 
cerer, again assembled round the prisoners. 

Mercedes trembled inwardly on seeing her 
stratagem compromised by the advent of 


| the matchi, and at the sugyvestion of de epair, 


she made a final effort 

*Gualichu, who loves the Indians.” she 
said, ‘has sent me to the matchi of the 
Aucas.” 

*Ab'” the sorcerer anewered, in a mock 
ing accent, ‘‘and what does he want with 
me’ 

**No one but yourself must hear it.” 

The matchi walked up to the maiden, laid 
his hand on ber shoulder, and looked at her 
with a longing air 

* Will you save me *” she asked him in a 
low voice 

* That depends,” the fellow answered, his 


} eye sparkling with passion, “it is in your 


own hand.” 

She repressed a look of digrust 

* Stay,” she said, as she removed from 
her armas her rich gold bracelets, set with 
fine pearls, 

“Och!” said the Indian, as he concealed 


them in his bosom, ** that is fine; what does | 


my daughter wanf *" 

* Deliver us first from these men 

“Fly!” the matchi shonted, turning to 
the spectators; “this woman is avder an 
evil spell; Gualichu is irritated. Fly!” 

The sorcerer bad immediately put on a 
face adapted to the circumstances; his 
mysterions conversation with the white wo- 
man and the terror depicted on his features 


” 


| were rufficient for the Indians, who, with- 


out stopping to ask any questions, dispersed 


in all directions, and disappeared behind the | 


toldos. 


* You see,” the sorcerer said, with a rmile | 


of pride, “1 am powerful, and can avenge 
myrelf on those whe deceive me. But where 
does my white daughter come from *" 















“Prom the tree of Gaalichu,” she an- 
swered boldly. 
“My danguter has the forked tongue of 
the cougouar,” the matchi replied, who be- 
lieved neither in his own words nor in bis 
god; * does she take me for s nandu ”” 

“Here is a magnificent collar of pearls 
which Gualichu gave me for the inspired 
man of the Aucas.” 

“Ob,” said the sorcerer, “‘ what service 








can I render my daughter ?” ° 
* Lead us to the toldo of the great chief 
of the Patagonian nations.” 
| “ Does = daughter desire to speak with 
| yy , ' 
a) do.” 


| “Necobotha is a wise chief; will he re- 
| ceive a woman *” 





PERSONAL BASITS OF THE SEA- 
BESE TWINS. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


Ido not wish to write of the al 
habits of these strange creatures solely, but 
also of certain curious details of various 
kinds concerning them, which, belonging 
ay 6 Oe ae le, have never crept 
into print. nowing the , intimately, 
I feel that I am peculiarly well qualified for 
the task I have taken upon m A 

The Siamese Twins are naturally tender 
and affectionate in ition, and bave 
clung to each other with singular fidelity 


— along and eventful life. Even 
as children they were inseparable compa- 








j iio He must. 7 
| “Jtis well, But this other woman ?" he 
arked, pointing to Dona Concha. 
* Bhe isa f J of Pincheira’s; she aleo 


wishes to speak with the great Toqui.” 

** The warriors will #pin llama wool,” the 
sorcerer said, shaking his head, ‘ since wo- 
men wage war and «it at the council fire.” 

‘* My father is mistaken ; Nocobotha loves 
his sister.” 

** No,” the Indian raid. 

‘* Will my father make haste? Nocobotha 
is waiting for us,” Mercedes continued, im- 
patient of the savage's tergiverration ; 
** where is the toldo of the great chief ’" 

* Follow me, my white daughters,” 

He placed himself between them, seized 


an arm of each, and guided them through | 


nions; and it was noticed that they always 

seemed to prefer each other's society to that 
| of any otber persons. They nearly always 
| played together; and, so accustomed was 
| their mother to this iarity, that when- 

ever both of them chunced to be lost, she 
usually only hunted for one of them—satis- 

fied thet when she found that one, she 
would find bis brother somewhere in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. And yet these crea- 
tures were iynerant and unlettered—barba- 


rians themselves and the offspring of barba- | 


rians, who knew not the light of philosophy 
and science. What a alibesien rebuke is 
this to our boasted civilization, with its 
quarrellings, ite wranglings, and its separa- 
tions of brothers! 

As men, the Twins have not always lived 


the inextricable labynoth of the camp. | in perfect accord; but, still, there has al- 
The terrified Indians fled as they passed. | ways been a bond between them which made 


In bis heart the matchi was satisfied with 


them unwilling to go away from each other | 


Mercedes’ presents, and the opportunity for | and dwell apart. They have even occupied 


proving to the warriors his intimate rela- | 


the same house, as a general thing, and it is 


tions with Gualichu. The marching and | believed that they have never failed to even 
countermarching lasted a quarter of an | sleep _ y on any night since they were 
low surely do t 


hour, and at last they found themselves be- | born. 


fore a toldo, in front of which was planted 


e habits of a life- 
time become a second nature tous! The 


the token of the united nations, surrounded | Twins always go to bed at the same time; 


by lances fringed with scarlet, and guarded | but Chang usually ~ up about an hour be- 


by four warriors. 
** It is here,” he said to Mercedes. 
** Good! my father will let us go in alone.” 
**Must | seave you, then ?”” 


side,” * 
| “IT will wait,” the sorcerer said briefly, as 
| he looked suspiciously at the maidens, 
They went in with sorely beating hearts. 
| The toldo was empty. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Calilfernia Frait. 


| A San Francisco correspondent of the St. 
| Louis Democrat writes: 
‘The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
has commenced the construction of fifty 
fruit cars, which will be ventilated in all 
| directions by funnel air pumps, wire screens, 
&c., and are to be built with a special view 

to the storage of fruit, so as to allow a free 
| circulation of air, We have a surplus of al- 
most every fruit to which you can give a 
name. At some not very distant day our 
| tropi al and semi-tropical productions, such 
as oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, dates and 
bananas, will be important items of export. 
Meantime for afew years, it is our grapes 
which we can best spare, and as we can sup- 
ply the eastern market with them from July 
| t Christmas, and even into the winter, we 
expect a hnge demand, In some California 

counties now wine is cheaper than milk. 

As to grapes, they have hardly a definite 
| value at all, and get down to five pounds or 

more for twenty-five cents in San Francisco 


| fore his brother. yan understanding be- 
| tween themselves, Chang does all the in- 
| door work and Eng runs all the errands. 
| This is because Eng likes to go out; Chang's 


* Yes, but my father can wait for us out- | habits are sedentary. However, Chang al- 


| ways goes along. Eng is a Baptist, but 
Chang is a Roman Catholic; still, to please 
his brother, Chang consented to be baptized 
at the same time that Eng was, on condition 
that it should not ‘‘ count.” During the war 
oy were strong partisans, and both fought 
Hantly all through the great struggle— 
ing on the Union side and Chang on the 
Confederate. They took each other prison- 
ers at Seven Oaks, but the proofs of capture 
were so evenly balanced in favor of each that 
@ general army court had to be assembled to 
determine which one was properly the cap- 
tor and which the captive. The jury was 
unable to agree for a long time; but the 
vexed question was finally decided by agree- 
ing to consider them both prisoners, and 
then exchanging them. At one time Chan 
was convicted of disobedience of orders, an 
sentenced to ten days in the guard-house; 
but Eng, in spite of all arguments, felt 
obliged to share his imprisonment, notwith- 
standing he himeelf was entirely innocent; 
and so to save the blameless brother from 








| suffering, they had to discharge both from 


custody—the just reward cf faithfulness. 
Upon one occasion the brothers fell out 
about something, and Chang knocked Eog 
down, and then tripped and fell on him, 
whereupon both clinched and began to beat 
and gouge each other without mercy. The 
bystanders interfered and tried to separate 





itself at the height of the season. The large 


them, but they cou!d not do it, and se al- 


and more luscious of our numerous varieties | lowed them to fight it out. In the end both 
of table grapes cannot fail to attract atten- | were disabled, and were carried to the hos- 


tion in the East, 
wil! be profitable to sell them at from twenty | 
to sixty cents, according to quality, a pound 

in New York, and that they will become a 


correspondent of the Downieville Messenger 
says: ‘* Years ago, when a farmer's boy, in 
old Michyran, it was hard to believe the | 
marvellous accounts of vegetable production 
given in letters from a California brother. 
Expecially did he haggle over a story of cab- | 
bayges becoming trees twenty feet high, and 
| yielding scores of heads annually. It is no 





I should suppose that it | pital on one and the eame shutter. 


Their ancient habit of going always to- 
gether had its drawbacks when they reached 


B | man's estate and entered upon the luxury of 
good paying institution, | courting. 


Both fell in love with the same 
girl. Each tried to steal clandestine intcr- 


CW Writing from Santa Clara Valley, a | views with her, but at the critical moment 


the other would always turn np. By-and-by 
Eng saw with distraction that Chang had 
won the girl's affections; and from that day 


| forth he had to bear with the agony of being 


a witness to all their dainty billing and 
cooing. Bat with a magnanimity that did 
him infinite credit, he succumbed to his 
fate, and gave countenance and encourage- 


longer one of F.’s * big stories,’ but mine. | ment to a state of things that bade fair to 


I have seen the cabbage tree, | climbed it, I 
sat inthe branches thereof and meditated 
upon F's veracity when big cabbage stories | 
were related.” 

C#™ lt was a Mrs, Watkins, of San Fran- 


use your horses this evening?” 


* Yes, I 


| sunder his generous heart-strings, 


He sat 
from seven every evening until two in the 
morning listening to the fond foolishness of 
the two lovers, and to the concussion of bhun- 


| dreds of squandered kisses—for the privi- 
civeo, who was recently asked by the ‘‘lady” | lege of sharing only one of which he would 
who does her cooking, ** Are you going to | have given his right hand, 


But he sat pa- 
tiently, and waited, and gaped, and yawned, 


am; why’ © Oh, pshaw!” responded the | and stretched, and longed for two o'clock to 


cook; ‘' ] meant to have gone out with them 
myself!" | 
CW The English National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution can boast of having saved 18,255 
lives since its formation. 


| usually suffering from rheumatism. 
Last year alone | an inveterate smoker; but he could not | 20t the one he had seen, 


come. And he took long walks with the 
lovers on moonlight evenings—sometimes 
traversing ten miles, notwithstanding he was 
He is 


its boats saved 608 lives, and in the first | smoke on these occasions, because the young 
half of the present year they have saved | lady was painfully sensitive to the smell of 


S22. That is surely a magnificent boast, | 
¢@#™ The humidity of the atmosphere, it | 


tobacco. Eng cordially wanted them mar- 
ried, and done with it; but although Chang 


is reported, has been increased on the Isth- | often asked the momentous question, the 


mus of Suez since the introduction of the | 


waters of the Mediterranean Seca into the | 
lakes, Fogs as dense as those of Paris have 
been observed in districts where, heretofore, 
| rain has hardly ever fallen. 


¢#™ The Union and Central Pacific Rail- j ex 
road Companies have agreed to carry fruit | and answered. 


young lady could not gather sufficient cou- 
rage to answer it while Eng was by. How- 
ever, on one occasion, after having walked 
some sixteen miles, and sat up till nearly 
daytigms, Eng dropped asleep, from sheer 

austion, and then the question was asked 
The lovers were married. 


to New York for 5 centa per pound, and All acquainted with the circumstances ap- 


carry emigrants from New York to San Fran- 
cisco for $50. 

t# An Ancient Spanish writer asserts 
that one of the severest torments of authors 


plauded the noble brother-in-law. His un- 
| wavering faithfulness was the theme of 
| every tongue. He had stayed by them all 
through their long and arduous courtship ; 


in a future state is to be compelled to read | and when, at last, they were married, he 


their own compositions to an audience of 
demons. 
CW” A verdant from Wellfleet, Massa- 


| chusetta, who had never seen a locomotive, kept his word. 


| was taken to Orleans, some time since, and 


at the m4 of the train from Boston, | 
is hands in astonishment and ex- | in-law's sister, and married her, and since | 


| threw up 
claimed: ‘By thunder, what adarned great 
stove !” 

2 A boy having complained to his father 
| that Bill had thrown the Bible at him, and 
‘hurt him on the head, the father replied: 

‘Well, you are the only member of my 
family on whom the Bible ever made the 
least impression.” 

C2 An attempt is being made to show 
that the immigrants who came over in the 
Mayflower, and landed at Plymouth, were 
the only genuine Pilgrim Fathers, and that 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay were not 
the genuine article, A sufficient answer to 
this is that in 1692, Massachusetts, with a 
population of 40,000, absorbed Plymouth 
with a papulation of only 7,000, At loast five- 
sixths of ‘the Pilgrim Fathers thus belonged 

to the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

€@™ A good many city families have re- 
turned from Long and other seaside 
watering places, com that the wea- 
| ther is too cool there for comfort. 


lifted his hands above their heads, and said 
with impressive unction, ‘‘ Bless ye, my 
children, I will never desert ye!” and he 
Magnanimity like this is all 
too rare in this cold world. 

By-and-by Eng fell in love with his sister- 


that day they have all lived together, night 
and day, in an exceeding sociability which is 
| touching and beautiful to behold, and is 
something to rebuke our civilization. 
|. The sympathy existing between these two 
| brothers is so close and so refined that the 
| feelings, the impulses, the emotions of the 
one are instantly experienced by the other. 
When one is sick the other is sick; when 
| one feels pain the other feels it; when one 
is angered the other's temper takes fire 
| We have already seen with what happy fa- 
| cility they both fell in love with the same 
= Now Chang is bitterly opposed to all 
orms of intemperance, on principle; but 
Eng is the reverse; for while these men’s 
feelings and emotions are so closely wedded, 
their reasoning faculties are unfettered; 
their thoughts are free. Chang belongs to 
the Good Templars, and is a hard-working 
and enthusiastic supporter of all temperance 
reforms. But, to his bitter distress every 
now and then, Eng gets drunk, and, of 


to . for it almost destrove his usefal 
ness in hie favorite field of effort. As 
as he is to bead a great temperance 


Fl 


sion, Eng ranges up side oj 
rowpt to the minute and drunk as a lord; 
t yet po more ey oe lene] 
drunk than his brother, bas not tasted 
adrop. And so the two begin to hoot and 
, and throw mad and bricks at the Good 
emplars; and, of course, they break up 
the procession. It would be manifestly 
w to punish Chang for what Eng does, 
and therefore the Good Templars the 
untoward situation, and suffer in 
and sorrow. They have officially and de- 
liberately exa imto the matter, and find 
Chang b less. They have taken the two 
brothers and filled C fall of warm 


water and sugar and Eng full of whiskey, 
and in twenty-five minutes it was not pos- 
sible to tell which was the drunkest. otk 
were as drunk as loons—and on hot wh 
punches, by the smell of their breath. Yet 
| all the while Chang's moral principles were 
| unsullied, bis conscience clear; and so all 
| just men confessed that be was not 

| but only physically drank. By every 
| and by every moral evidence the man was 





| strictly sober; and, therefore, it caused his 
| friends all the more anguish tosee him shake 

hands with the pump and try to wind his 
| watch with his night-key. 





There is a moral in these solemn warn- 
| ings—or, at least, a warning in these solemn 
| morals: one or the other. No matter, it 
is somehow. Let us heed it; let us profit 
| by it. 

I could say more of an instructive natare 
about these interesting beings, but let what 
I have written suffice. 

Having forgotten to mention it sooner, I 
will remark, in conclusion, that the ages of 
the Siamese Twins are respectively fifty- 
one and fifty-three years.—-Packard's 
Monthly. 





— 
ROMANCES OF THE WAR. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
writing recently from the battle nd of 
Port Hudson, relates the following inei- 
dents, which although undoubted facts, are 

»l enough to be denominated romances. 

bey might each of them be easily diluted 
into a modern “ serial” novel of five hun- 
dred pages. 

‘*Many of the boys of the Fifty-second 
Massachusetts regiment who were with 
Weitzel's brigade when the charge was made 
on the works at Port Hudson, will remem- 
ber well the gallant defence which three or 
four men made at the salient it was ex- 
pected this brigade would take and hold 
until Paine’s division could come up. One 
of thore men, so a native of Port Hudson 
told us, resided on a plantation about nine 
miles from the landing, near a farm now 
owned by Moody Brothers, from Massachu- 
setts. None of the men who saw him with 
his ‘ musket clubbed’ that day will doubt his 
being a very brave man. He was afterwards 
captured at Chattanooga and taken to Camp 
Douglas, Chicago, where he remained nearly 
six months. About a year before his cap- 
ture he had been among a party who seized 
a supply train of the Federals near Corinth, 
Mississippi. In a box of stores belonging 
to the Sanitary Commissi e found a pair 
of blue cotton socks, and when he drew 
them on he discovered the following note 
inside :— 


*** Soldier— Whosoever thou art, wear there 
socks, with the comforting assurance that 
the fingers that knit them were supplied 
with life from a warm and sympathizing 
heart. Lizzik V. Grex, Chicago.’ 


“This short letter (which was printed in 
the Louisiana papers at the time) was called 
to mind one day at Camp Douglas when he 
was putting on the stockings, and he re- 
solved, for the fun of it, to write to her and 
tell her the history of the pair of socks. 
This he did, and soon after received a call 
at his quarters from Miss Gee and her 
father. He did not see or hear from her 
afterwards until he was again in the 
Southern army and stationed at Harper's 
Ferry. There the company in which be was 
a lieutenant captured a squad of cavalry, 
and among the number was the only brother 
of Miss Lizzie V. Gee. Every kindness which 
could be done for a prisoner was done for 
young Gee by his new acquaintance, and 
when,soon after, Gee was paroled, he was 
the sworn friend of the Confederate lieu- 
tenant. When the war closed they had 
some correspondence, and the Confederate 
soldier was invited up to Chicago to attend 
the wedding of young Cee's sister. When 
he got there, much to his surprise, the ex- 
Confederate fouud that Gee had two sisters, 
land that the one about to be married was 
The rest of the 








| story is told in a twinkling.” 
* - 


- 7 + * * » 


| “A soldier in an Alabama regiment re- 
ceived a bullet from the Federal lines on 
the morning of the 28th of May, which cut 
through the bridge of his nose, and com- 
pletely destroyed bis eyesight. At the sur- 
render he was able to walk about, and 
started into the country with a few others 
who were paroled. But they soon aban- 
doned him, and before the benighted sol- 
dier was a mile from town he lost his way, 
and only retraced his steps by remembering 
that it was toward night. The sun, shining 
warm on his face, told him when he was 
| going westward. A little waiter boy, who 
| accompanied an officer in the One Hundred 
|and Tenth or One Hundred and Seventy- 
| third New York, accidentally met him, and 
volunteered to lead the blind Confederate to 
the hospital. Afterwards the blind man 
hired the compassionate little fellow to lead 
him round. When the regiment moved 
East, and the boy was obliged to leave the 
town, his blind patron said to him— 
| * Wheeler, you have been a good boy; live a 
| moble life; you will hear from me again 
| some day.’ 

‘Little Wheeler Curran went his way, 
waited on the lieutenant until the war was 
over, and then went home to his mother at 
Syracuse. About six months ago Wheeler's 
mother received a deed of two thousand 
acres of land, with the houses, barns, cot- 

| ton gins, and machinery, ‘ in consideration 
| of one dollar to me in paid,’ in trust 





* | for the little, generous boy who took pity 


| on a blind soldier and ‘showed bim the way 
to comfortable quarters.’ When he is of age, 
instead of having nothing, as was his pros- 

six months ago, he will be wo at 
least $100,000. 





| §3 There are probably not less than one 
' hundred colored men now in Rome A 
‘paring for the Catholic priesthood. e 
‘majority of them will become teachers of 
the freedmen of the South. 
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Femaic Names. 


A a of the Boston Transcript 
writes: ** The names of women given below 
will be found in Bond's Genealogies. I sug- 
gest their employment by young country 
mothers, as substitutes for the Abbies, Mol- 
lies, Sibbies, Lizzies, Susies, Hatties, Mag- 
gies and other perversions of our best and 
most significant names. They are odd and 
fanciful enough, and may save to us our 
Elizabeths, Margareta, Sybils, Marys and 


others as good: 
Arimathea, Jeghenda, Oxzora, 
Abba, Lura, Pawlona, 
Abelina, Lusetta, Paraciete, 
Alelphica, Lovice, Philenda, 
— Lovica, Phila, 

inderclia, Larinda, Philura, 
Clemena, Lurano, Reana, 
Climela, Lorrena, Roxia Eleanor, 
Cylinda, Levina, Relectra, 
Cythera, Maria Alona, ——, 
Dalesa, 7 Ange- la, 

ne, 

Direxa, Melora, Sufferana, 
Diadema, Nancyana, Velina, 
Edyph, Olive Lenura, Zelinda, 
Gratia, oO Harenhappuch, 


rra, 
and these excellent ones, Mindwell, Sedate, 
Virtue, Exercise.” 
Singular Origin eof Fires. . 

The Salem Register says that a lady in 
that city lost about a dozen yards of velvet, 
which took fire from the rays of the sun 
passing through a globe in which an orna- 
ment was floating in water. But for the 
timely discovery of the fire the house might 
have n burned. 

We remember a case of that kind which 
occurred years ago. A globe containing a 
pair of gold fish was left on a table in the 
parlor near a front window, and while the 
family were at breakfast smoke was smelt, 
and all hands started to see what the matter 
was, On going into the parlor, where there 
had been no fire, they found it densely filled 
with smoke, and a large hole burnt through 
the carpet and floor, the fire bursting into a 
flame when the door was o The cause 
was apparent—the unclouded sun had cast 
his rays through the globe of water, giving 
it the effect of a burning lens, or sun-glass. 
In a few minutes more the house would 
have been ali ablaze. The unconscious little 
fishes, however, were as coul as a cucumber 
all the time.— Lawrence Eagle. 





t#™ The people who have visited Niagara 
this season have noticed a very marked 
change ia the ce of the Horse Shoe 
as well as the American Falls. The former 
has evidently given way almost thirty or 
forty feet in that part of the cone where 
the water looks so mn, on the side nearest 
Goat Island, and it is estimated by geologists 
that from one to two hundred tons of rock 
must have fallen. This has not marred the 
appearance of the Falls. It is now a settled 
fact beyond question that Niagara does cave 
in seme each year, and the change which 
has taken place this summer is probably the 
most extensive in the revollection a the 
present generation. 

t@ Geo. H. Boker, Esq., bas been ap- 

inted poet for the next meeting of the 

hi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, as substitute for Dr. W. W. Morland 
of Boston. 

(3 Visitors to Niagara Falls are notified 
that a new Treasury regulation imposes a 
duty of forty-five per cent. in gold, on all 
fancy articles purchased on the Canadian 
side and brought over the river. 

tw” The Caspian Sea, in Russia, was re- 
cently ablaze for forty-eight hours, caused 
by the naptha wells on the island over- 
flowing. All the fish were destroyed and 
the vegetation in the surrounding country 
was parched like a desert. 

(3 A Vermont man has written to a 
lawyer in Indianapolis to know whether he 
can have a ‘‘devors,” being unable to sup- 
port his wife, asking, moreover, what it will 
cost. ‘If it costs twenty dollars, I can't 
pay that mutch.” 


THE MARKETS. 


FLOUR—The market continues dull, Sales 7000 
bbls at $505,276 tor superfine ; $5,50@6 for extra; 
$6@7,.50 tor Northwest extra family, the latter rate 
tor tancy; §6,50@7for Penna extra family ; $7@8 
for Ohio extra tamily, and §8,50@10,50 B bbi tor 
fancy branla, Kye Flour sells at §6,12'¢ @6,25 B bbi. 

Gu AIN—Wheat has been in fair demand, 20,000 
bus of new red sold at §1,45@1,54 tor Delaware ; 
$1,50 for ludiana, and $1,45@1,50 for Penna ; 25,000 
bus of old Western a Penna red at §1,45¢01,55; 
15,000 bus of old amber at §1,58@1,60, and 5000 bus 
of white at §1,70@1,55. Rye—5000 bua of old Penna 
and Western rold at $1,25 1,40, and 800 bus of new 
Delaware at $1,20@) 1,24. ‘oru—75,000 bus of West- 
ern mixed sold at §1,05@1,12, and 40,000 bus of 
Penna and Delaware yellow at $1,10@1,14, and §1,15 
for yellow, Oatse—45,000 bus prime Western sold 
at 76@)S0c ; 10,000 bus of Penna at 68q@)78c, as to qua- 
lity ; 4000 bae of Southern at G0@70c, and 2000 bus of 
New Delaware at 60@ 5c Y bushel. 

PROVISIONS—The market continues quiet; sales 
of Mees Pork at §23@73,50. Mees Beef seils at $24 
@21,50 for city packed. Sales of Beef Hame are 
quoted at $22@ 38. Bacon; sales of plain and fancy 
canvassed Hame at 18@2i%c; Excelsior Hames at 
22c; Sides at IN@1Vyc, and Shoulders at 15@15\c. 
Green Meate, 450 tes pickled Hamme sold at 15@15 9c; 
salt Shoulders at i4c. Lard; sales of 550 bbie and tcs 
Western at 194 @19ige for steam and kettle render- 
ed. Butter; sales of solid packed at 15@25c, and 
prime roll at 22@2fe. Cheese; sales of prime fac- 
tory at ast. * Pell at LOG@22c P dozen. 

COTTON—The market is ler# active. About 990 
bales ot Middlings sold at 84@34¢c for Uplands, 
and 25@25\ctor New Orlezas. 

BARK —100 bhds of No i Quercitron sold at §44@ 
45 ¥ ton. 

KEES WAX— Yellow sells at 46c BD 

FRUIT—Green Apples sell at §1,50@4, and 
Peaches at §1@4 B box. 

HOPS—Sales ot New York and Western at 5 





2% Se. 
. HAY —During the past week 282 loads of Hay and 62 
of Straw were Aad we and sold at the following 

ices :—Prime Timothy @ 100 Be §1,45@1.70; 

ixed do $1, 0@1,50; Inferior do $1,20@1,25; Straw 
} 100 De $1,550 1,00. ¥ 

IKON—In Pig Metal there is very little doing. 
Sales of Nol Anthracite at $40@42, and No 2 at 
$5040. Scotch Pig ecile at $2040 # ton, 1000 
tons of gray forge equal to $25,75 B ton, and Susque- 
hanna white Iron at $30. 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week | 
amounted te about 1900 head. The prices realized | 
from 939% =e B®. 15° Cows brought from $45 | 
bee 


to 7 B head. ea OQU0 head were disposed of 

at from is @sisc ¥ ». Hoge sold at from §12,50 

to 14,00 @ 100 Bs. | 
| 











| 
| tt tine MEDICAL COLLEGE Or 
'4 PENNSYLVANIA.—Lectures commence Oct. 
4th, 1869. Thirty stndente taken ot $20. No other 
expenses. For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M. D., 614 Pine St., Philadeipbia, Pa jy21-8m 





GENTS WANTED.—675 TO $300 
per mouth sure, and norisk, We want toen- | 
gage a good agent in every county in the U. 
S, and Canadas to sell our Hveriasting Pa- 
tent White Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted 
to last a lifetime and never rust, For ful! par- 
tieulars to nts, address the AMERICAN 
WIRE CO., 75 William St, New York, or 16 
St., Chicago, DL )) 2l-cowtt 









HEISKEY, 10 cents a gallon; instructions 25 
Vy cents. ‘Address Box 14, Port Deposit, Md. 


jy 33m 
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Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a line for the Gret insertion. 
Twenty cents for cach additional insertion. 
GM” Payment is required te advance. 


Qua AND ANSWERS 


ror 
GENTLEMEN AND THEIR SONS. 


Question. Which Is the LARGEST Clothing House 
in Philadelphia? 
Wanamaker 
corner of Sixth and Market strecta. 
Question. Which Clothing Hourc has the BEST as- 
sortment? 





Anewer. 


Answer. 


etreete. 
Question. Which is the CHEAPEST place to buy 
Clothing for Gents, Boys and Children? 
Wanemaker & Brown's, Sixth and Market 


streeta. 
Question. Why is WANAMAKER & BROWN'S the 
largest Clothing House in the —- 
Becaase it contains more rooms and covers 


Anewer. 


Anewer. 
a larger space than other house In 
thie fime of trade in Philadelphia. Be- 
sides this, it is largest in sense of selling 
more qoute than any other Clothing 
Hoasee in the city. 

Question. Why do W er & Brown have the 

BEST assortment? 

Because they always have the largest num- 
ber of garments on band for customers 
to make selections from, and wees 
are always FRESHER, a large business 
keeping a steady flow of new goods to 
thefr counters all the time. 

Question. Why is Wanamaker & Brown's CIEA- 

_ sy yd > . 
caure their system of us 
baying in fret hands, ahees thom pom | 
advantages, and their very large sales 
afford moderaw *. 

Question. Du 4 have One goods “READY 


Anewer. 


Answer. 


MADK,” as well as lower grades? 
All Qualities and Styles are kept on hand 
in all the sizes, 
Question. Do they have BOYS’ CLOTHING? 
Answer, An IMMENSK assortment. They have 
recently added a large room on the firet 
floor (so yy du not have to go 
up stairs have a splendid rock of 
, baidis, Biematck«, and every 
description of Children's Clothing. 
nestion. vow a we —- all thie poe 
newer, yery earlly—by sim: ng to Oak Hall, 
on the corner of sisth and Market Bte., 
and EXAMINE FOR YOURSELF. 
Mesers. Wanamaker & Brown, and their 
salesmen and clerks will treat you with 
the atmost politeness, whether you wish 
to purchase or not. mys-tm 


Atewer. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Secret History 


OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


The astounding revelations and startling dis- 
closures, made in this work, are creating the most 
intense desire in the minds of the le to obtain 
it. The secret political intrigues, $e, of Davis 
and other Confoderate leaders, with the Hidden 
Mysteries trom “Behind the Scenes in Richmond,” 
are thoroughly ven/ilated. Send for d@reulare and 
sce our terma, and a fall deecription of the 

Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

my15-tf Philadelphia, Pa, 


NEW 
CRAYONS. 








NEW 
WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN’S 


LATEST NOVELTY: 


Connoisseurs in Art, and all who are tired of the 
old style of photographs, are invited to examine 
these new Pictures as they pass the Gallery of the 
undersigned, 


914 CHESTNUT STREET. 


These beautiful effects, fret introduced by this 
firm, are precisely those of the One French litho- 
graphs “ Aur Deux Crayons,” and may be imparted 
to all sizes of portraiture from the Carte de Visite to 
the largest heads. 


Wenderoth, Taylor & Brown. 


api7-7t 








An Improvement in Watch Casing. 
A Hunting and Open- Faced, of Ladie’s or Gentlemen's 
Wateh combined, and changeable at will 


The prettiest, most convenient, and decided!y the best 
and cheapest Time-Plece for general aud reliable 
use ever offered, 


Duplex Chronometer Movemont 
; In Solid Silver Cases, 
Iuproven Foie Reavy Actions 
wits InperenpEnt Seconds, 


Perfectly Regulated, and not af 
fected by change of climate 


Price in Elegant Moroces Cases, 
35 each. 


Anchor Chronometer Movement 
In Solid Silver Cases, 

Ser with Fine Keer Jewats! 

Chased Works of rich design. 


Particularly Valuable for Railway 


Wekeaeteh Thao omout 
Ringle one, $25. 
Per Case of sis, $144. 


Three Quarter Piate, 


Good Movement with all 
Improcements, 





In Best Oreide Gold, 615 each. 
lu Superior White Metal $15 ** 
A really good article, Warranted 
Accurate Timekeepers 


Price $15 each. Per case of ©, aeeurt. O04 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 


la Solid 2 oz. Silver Cases, 





The value of thee Wetehes le ow fresly 
acknowledged everyshere, that 't would be 
superfluous Ww stale further then that the 
Watbhee cand © wt leprevrement are 
or 
Single one O30. Ver car 


by no others 


f six @ll4, 


Each Watch has a Special Warrantes for fire 
f etcetionce of movement, bealily 





years, and io point: oe 
of finish and general mechaniom, cannot be surpasre 
Will be sent by Express for collection on deilvery 
Discount to the trace. Cireular, with test mouials, 
drawings, ete, on ay pie atiou 

MICHELIN &OO., Watoumarers, 


Broadway, cor. Fuiton SM, NY. 


jytl-4t 
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‘ a, ‘ . 
CANCER 
Cured without pain, use of the knife, or caustic 
burning. Circulars sent free of charge. Address, 
DRS. BABCOCK & SON, 


mart] -fm 70@ Broadway, New York. 


Brown's Oak Hall, at the | 


Wanamaker & Brown's, Sixth and Market | 


Dr. J. A. Samnman, Artistic Sargeon, respectfully 





No. G87 Broadway, New York City 
Dr. Senanan's fi 





RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


Dotifics bis pativnta, and the large amber of afficted 


persone who have called at his office during his abeence, anxious to receive the ald of bie experience, that 
te has retursed from bis profeesional visit to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, 


aventions are the only established, secure, and comfortable radics! caratives for Hernia, or 
Beptere, im all ite varied forme and stages, in persons of every age, without regard to the duration of the 


i 
Dr, Sumnwan te the founder of the “ Marado Grande,” Havana, Cuba, established several rears since for 


the treatment, by hie = this moet terrible of all human afflictions, where, from the good result of 


of two postage stam 


lected, rather than trust themecives to the care of hie pupila, awalt bis period!- 
Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on rece! pt 
pe. 


jol@ty 













PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, G2 


ADDRESS «THE INVENTOR, 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs* A.ALine C! 


Theee inventions stand approved as the “beet” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Societics of 
the world, the Inventor havi been honored 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or “ Firet ree) Saree the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORL EXHISITION® IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK; also the moet Ho- 
r4r. ot me pm BOCIRTY OF 8UR- 
GEONS O eee F ~ A Petents place above 
the ENGLISH and 
Da PALMER gives personal attention to the busi- 
Bese of his eg aided by men of the beet 
lideati t onpestones, He le epecial- 
ly commireioned 7 oS ERNMENT, and har 
t Fey t inent OFFICERS of th: 
ARMY and NAVY. X MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand lese distinguished officers anc 
soldiers bave worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, while etill Bumbers of eminent civilians 
are, by their aid, Alling important positiens, end 
e@ectually thelr misfortune. 
Ail Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the inventor afized. 
Pamphies, which contain the New Rules for 
Am tions, and full information for ain 
—_ haamde, cont treo to applicanta, ty mall or 


The attention of Surgeons, Phyricians, and al! per- 
tone Interested, is mort respectfully solicited. = 
The well-known LINCOLN ARM ie also made 
solely wy thie ery Thies Arm bas the pe 
tropage of the U, 8. VERNMENT. 
sre avoid the im en of PIRATICAL COFY- 
Ss only to ALMEKH, as above directed. 
eal 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Sights and Secrets 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


A work descriptive of Washington City; ite high 
and low life, magnificent public buildings, hidden 
mysteries, villanies and corruptions, the inside work 
ings ef the Government. Showing how the public 
moncy is squandered; how rings are ane how 
Officials are blacked-mailed; bow counterfeiting js 
carried on; and all about female lobby members, lady 
clerks, &c. It le the epich moet thrilling, instruc 
tive, and startling book published. 

J” Send tor circalare and see our terme, and a 
full description of the work. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
api7-6m 411 ie St., New York. 











STILL ANOTHER GREAT INVENTION. 
AHIAND SPINNER, 


With 12 Spindles, to accompany the Celebrated Men 
denhall improved Svif-acting Loom, 

It will do 10 days work of the old fashion Spin- 
ning Wheel in one day, and do it more easily. A girl 
or a boy can operate either the sploner, or the Loom, 
The Spinner will epin 4 knots per hoar, from short 
rolle, or # from roving rolls; and the Loom will 
make from 20 to 30 yards of cloth, or carpet per day 
Every farmer and weaver should have them, For 
particulars and price list, address, with stampa, 

Hi. T. THOMAS, 
Successor to A. K. Gates & Oo,, 


my?2-3m 20 North 18th St., Philadelphia. 





] BRAINERD INSTITUTE, Cranberry, New 
Jersey, Her. Klias 8. Schenck, A. M., Principal. 
A Military Boarding School of the bert class, Pr 
pares youn entlemen of 10 to 15 for college or bu 
sinees, Kind and falthtul teachers, Gymnasium 
and equipments complete, Terma moderate. dend 
for a circular. jy 24 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS OF THE WORLD,” 


COMPRIAING 
Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes and Wonder 
ful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, 
and among all People. 
BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 

OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By the most distingulrhed Artists in Europe and 
America. 

The largest, best Illustrated, moet exciting, ama 
sing, instructive, entertaining, startling, humorous, 
and attractive subscription book ever published. 

Send for circulars with terms at once, Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO.,, 

411 Broome ®t., New York, 
120 South Clark St., Chicago, Lil. 


jy3-8m 





TOW BEADY. The leading Charch Music 
a% Book of the season. 


, , ) al > "re Ny 
THE FLORAL TRIBUTE, 
Ry L. O. Emerson, author of “Harp of Judah,” 
“Jubilate,” 2c. Send orders as mach in advance as 
possible, as they will be Oiled im the order in which 
they are received, Price $1.50. $13.50 per dozen. 
Seat, t id, on receipt of price 
aie OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CU., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS. 
Prices greatly reduced tor cash, New T-octave 
Vianos, of fret clase makers, for $275 and upward; 
new Cabinet Organe and Melodeons tor §45 and up 
ward; second hand inetrumeots at great 
prices from $40 tw $1.75. Monthly insta 
ceived, Warerooms No. 491 Broadway, New York 
my22-3m HORACE WATEKS 












ADY AGENTS WANTED in every city and 
L town in the United States and Canada two ei! 
| “The Empress, or Lady's Companion,” an articie 
required by every female. Agents can make from 
° ~~ a day, Send for circular, Mapame Dr 

ox, Empreee Manutacturing Co., 746 Broadway, 
New York city. jy 17- teow 


$10 A MONTH SALARY PAID FOR 
5 





agents, male and female; burine e ne 
yleasant and permanent. Address, enclosing % cut 
an Allen & Co., O78 oadway, New 
Also sample of another article, which 
my Zi 


etamp, C. L. 
| York. 
retalle at $2.50, sent for 50 ete. 


be 18 NO MUMBUG! Ry sending © 
orpta, with ¢, height, color of eyes and halr 
you wil) receive, by retarn mail, & correct picture of 
| your future husbind or wife, with name and date 
| of marriage. Address W. FOX, P. O, Drawer No. 
| 40, Fuaitonville, New York. apl7 itt 





Agents! Read This! 


| We will Pay Agents @ Salary of 630 
| per week and expenses, or allow a large commis 
| 

sion, to sell our pew and » oaderfal inventions 
Address M. WAGNER & OO., Marshal, Mich. 
myo sm 





THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Hon, THOS, M. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES FRANCIS, Vice President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Bec'y and Treasurer. 
JACOB L, GREENB, Assistant Secretary, 


This company offers Greater Inducements to Po 
licy Holders than any other company in the country. 

It has a Perpetual Charter, a Purely Mutual Plan, 
Asects over a Million and a Quarter, able and trust. 
worthy oflcors, An eaviabie reputation of seventecn 
years standing. 

The BEXKSHINE was the rinet Comrany iu the 
United States to make ALL of ite Policies NON 
FORFEITABLE. 

Policy teened by thie Com 
A. D, 1881, ts non-romraitaa.e, 
the Policy. 

An ANNUAL Payment Life Policy te sor ronrait 
mp by failure to pay Premium when due, but ls con- 
a in torce wu: the Massachusettes Law of April, 


ny eines April, 
eo expressed io 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


One annaal keope the ley in force two 
yeare and p.m I - 
Two annus! payments, four years and twelve days. 
— anaval payments, six years aud twenty-eeven 
* 
Four annual payments, eight years and forty-six 
*, 
Five, annual payments, ten yeare and tality six 
ye. 
= aus payments, twelve yeare and forty-one 
*, 
Nineteen annua! payments, thirty yeare and a hun- 
dred and sixty-one days. 


All Profite Ryetiably Divided annually among the 
ineured on the Contribution Pian, affording an An 
nual Dividend to Policy Holders ranging from 
Thirty te Seventy per cont, of the premium. 


WM. H. GRAVES, General Agent. 


PHILADELPOIA OFrFicr, 
329 Wainut Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 
febit-ly 


SELTZER 
N 





The Kights of the Sick. —It ir the right of 
every Invalid to know what bie medicine te, and why 
it is prescribed. Ie any sufferer from dyrpopela, 
liver complaint, headache, costiveness, or heartburn, 
desirous to know what Tannant's Seurzen Are 
nIENT Ie, and peg be ought to take It? The ane wer 
is eimple. It ts the chemical equivalent of the Bult 
ner Spa water, and the greatest physicians the world 
has ever seen have pronounced that water a specific 
fur the complalate in quvetion, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com 
plete; will work for houre if suppited with water, 
&c.; free from danger; achild can work It. Bent 
free with inetructions for §1.00; three for $2.50, 

WALTER HOLT, 
102 Naseau Street, New York, 


jy 102m 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 


Magnifying 500 times, mailed tor KO Cants, Tunes 
for } w. Addrese F. FP. BOWEN, 
peti ut Box 220, Boston, Mara. 


Curls! Curls! 


SAMPLES 


SENT FREE, 


A eample of Prof. KOBIS CURLIQUE will be 
sent free to apy address, The Cuntiqgnes will curl 
the etraightest hair on the first application (without 
injury) in soft. laxariant, beautiful, howing curie 

Address, with stamp, Prof. B. H. BOB, lark man, 
Ohio, mae ie 





pare: PREF! FREE! 20 Photographs 

of distinguished men and beantiful women 

mailed for 25 cents, of sample of 50 for two etompe, 
Address ELK THOMNTON, 


mart) fio Huboken, New Jdereey 


GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR. Ayrnt« 
® will please cat thir out, and wend for particu 


VAUMELER & CO, 


lars, to 
mys-3m 734 Sansom ot., Philadelphia, Pa, 
PUSZLE PROTOS! Nowl, Coriour, ont 
musing Sample Cards ond Cataloyaes 2 te 
Address HOLCOMBE & CO, Gartettaville, Obvo 


jyyaeu 


Tyo THE BOITOR OF THK BAT. BVP 
POST.  Kereceno Fatesp We have a pos 

tive cure for Copsamption and all dieord cect | 

Lange and Throat. It cared the bnvente 

dreds of acquaintances, We will vive giuuet a 

care it will not reliewe, and will eenmd a + p 

to any eafferer who w wiclrees ue AYih wee 

| 200 Broadway, New York t i) 





aa PEM DAY. Won ‘ to well 
amusing Toy. Samy; it - té 
celpt of Teent etamp. A Ww. bLAKL, 261 t 
st. New York. yy! 


- 


CVV iiss: Weiskemes! wv 
| LIAN COMPMOLND « tur t! 


etouth ef fe 


grow, thick and teary + 


on the baldest head nm 21 days, in r a” “ 
money refunded seat ihe posta few 
cents a package, or Stor § Address s itks 
Box 1062, Kioghamton, New York uu 


A packog , with fall direetions, mailed for 15 
Address BLACKIE & 
my> im 


Mucerss yuaranterd 


* 
CO,, 146 Broadway, New York. 





beer VOU OWN PHOTOG MAPS. | 
t 


COLBURN PATENT 


RED JACKET AXE 





Ie botter than our regular shapid Axes for these 
rons: Fire —lt cats doe Second —It don't am 4 
in the wood, JSAird li does aut jar the hand. 
Fourth —Ne time le wasted in taking the Axe oat 
of the cut. F'yth— With the same will do 
one third more work than with regalar ion. Red 
paint has nothing to do with the gest walities of 
this Axe, for all our Axes are painted rea Mt your 
hardware store does pot heep our goods, we will 
gladly amewer inquiries or Gli your orders direct, of 
give you the mame ef the noarest dealer «ho 
our Axes. LIPPINCOTT 4 BAKEW 


Sole owners of Colbure's and Red Jacket Fi 


segerres mates Laer 
4. 1. Thies new and bow 
openod as a firet-clare hb for 
boarders. It \s located in 


mer t) pe 
neetiont, within fall view of Mt W. and 
the Vermont hills, and te easy of scoves in wer 
direction. wy GW and telegraph comaected w 
the bouee, It alee provided with a Gret-clase 
Livery. silt and Bowling, Hot andl Ratha 
Prices reasonable, Desirable roome can 
for the seasun at from 98 to 918 weet. Por far 
— | —-eeeteeaees RK. STANTON & OO., Pro 
ie . 

QPARMLING LITTLE BEAUTING ar 
+) Gent's Montana Stone Pins. chow 
diamond colors, Send addrees with S00. for epeei- 
men. Ladies send address and stam: Agu want: 
ed. LEK & ©O., 1878 Broadway, Ree ork. 

A De. MHeO'S RCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
4 '® ne other 


i 


#5 


LADLES are adv * to be f 


echoul in the world, ILY A. nici, Pri 


Bend for circular to DR. J. HERO, 
-~~ A. — B_. _—< =< 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 

For ZION'S HERALD te Jan, 1 
Iliustrated Religious Journal 
tributore; 5 editors. The ch 


i Ma year in advance, mea . 
», WINSLOW, Publicher, 11 Cornhill, Boston, 


\ APLE WOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
4 LADIBA, Pittefeld, Mase 

term Sept. et ism, Facilities and location uneur- 
passed, Rev. ©. V. SP RAR, Principal. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SiX COMD, sO”rT FINtnet, 


SPOOL COTTON, 


EQUAL, If NOT SUPERIO 
Te ANY KNOWN EAD. 


WELL ADAPTED TO 
HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


Sele Agents for the United States. 


T? THE LADEES.— For 10 ctr, we will send 
wy return mail two papers Milward’s ASS ORT. 





FD NERDLES, and catalogue of DRY AND 
FANCY GOOGDB which can be cent by mall. ME- 
SKHVE & ©OO., 88 Budbury %., Boston, Mase 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 
and the 1" material ac- 
com every man can 
do bie on | printing, oqetly, 


EVERY 


quickly and . y 
\ \ N aro co simple in 
Muha that a boy ten years can 
cantly manage the largest size, 


Printed instrdctions are sent 
with each office, evabling the 
purchaser to get at work with- 
out a previous knowk dye of 


HIS 


inting, A cireutar, 2 
ng fall deseripsive. tee. 
timoalals, &c., sent to all. 

OWN SS sarnin 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 


PRINTER,  “*SEeRuEHee* 
DP MPLOY MENT that pays, For particulars, 
4 address 5. M, Srancen & Co,, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Savage's Ursina. 

PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 
Superior to every other pomade for roftening, giving 
a brilliant gloss, aud increasing the 
growth of the Mair 
Evane, Mancen & Co., (late Lamplough & Camp 
bell), Montreal, Proprietors, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


M USKMET AHMOT GUNS WAKRMBANTED 
, to shoot close aud kill @ yards, Price, 69.50. 
Wanted...Army Gane and Kevolvers, Bend stam 
for price let Mifles, Shot Gans, Kevolvers, toJOHN 
STON'S GUN WOKS, Pittebury, Pa 

TENEGAM. Vow made from Cider, Wine, Mo 

larees of Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using 

drugs. For terme, cireulars, &c., address F. 1 Maan, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct 


619 2 Day for all. Addrowe AT PULTAM, NY, 
$10 Per Day Guaranteed 


Avents to sell the Heme Shuttle Sewing 
Wiese tebese. It maker the Lock Stitch, alike on 
both sides, has the under feod, and le eqaal lo every 





respect to any eewlng machine ever invented, rice 

. Warranted for Sycare, Send tor cirenier, Ad 
dreee domneos, (Lane & Co, Boston, Mase., I’itte- 
bury, a. Or St Louis, Mo 


-_ 


yy aaa AGE. NTS 87510 GRA per month, 

verywhere, male and female, to lntroduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FA 
MILY SEWING MACHINE Thies machine will 


stitch, bem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider ina mont superior? manner Bric only 
$in Fully warranted for five yeare, We will pay 
$10 for any machine that will sew @ etronger, more 
beautiful, of more elastic seam than ours, It makes 
the Klaetlc Lock Stitch Eve econd etiteh can 






be eat, and still the cloth canvot be pulled apart 
without tearing It, We payarenta from 975 to fan 
per month and expenses, of « rom 
which twiee that amount «an he aaede Address BK 
| OCOMB & CO. Perrent as, V's, Bowron, Maes, or 
Sr. Lowm, Mo 
CAUTION 
partion palming off wort! 
under the same na or otherwine 
genuine end fealy 
| facturd 
| "ANTED AGENTS To ein 
\ CAN KNTETING MACTHIINE. Ir 


ommilselon 


De not be impored apon by other 
ee cast-iron machines 
@hure la the only 


practical cheap machine ma 


avWEnTI 
« 9% The 
| simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma t ver 
invented Will Melt SOKA ettchew 4 mioute, 
Li nducemente to ay: tte Addree AMEKI 
CAN KNEDTING MACHINE ©17, Borton, Mane, 
or st. Loute, Mo 


° P _— 
FOR #100 PER LINE 
ineert an rt oot in @nme theu 
sand Newspapers, one me@mtita. The | i+t 
owls eimgtie papers ef ever 004mm 
cireutation weekly, more than TO datly 
apers, 0 © t ‘lvettiver obtains 21 inser 
Beas to th te th leading papers ia 
more than (0) different tewnse ond 
Cities. Caomptete tiles can be cs amined 
nteuretfice., Sond etemp lore roalar. Ad 
reebok. MOWRLL ACO, Advertiving Ageates, 
» York 


ato. PF. BOWERLE. A COS ADV EM 
TIsStina AGENCY, 


They bave reda ertising to a more pot t 
tem than hae + an horetetoure.” 
L'a.) Sentinel 1, lane 
“Whatever i pt, methodical and «tr L "- 
ward, they pract u thete dealings and ow that 
ivston Cv eeasth, Now, 0, int 
“They now probably do the beavicet efvertising 
baslioree tat rautry.” Manchester NH Drasy 
Union, Ja 2, Ista 
‘Their extablietmnemt le ia rhape the Moet exteo 
felveinthe Lolted States (aj tae Advertiocr, 
| tshoweweter ban 











em ae nents = ati a pe 
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* The anile are set and the breese is up. 
Ané the prow ts tarned for « 


vee 
Kies my cheek and vow me a vow 
That you will ever be true to me!" 


“I kins your cheek, and I kiss your lips: 
Never « change this heart shall know, 

Whatever betide— come life, come death 
Darling, darling, | love you so!” 


Oh, but the northern nights are keen! 
The sailor clirgs to the frusen chroate: 
A kise burns bot through bie dreams of 

bome 
And his heart goes south through the 
flying clowda. 


The maiden laughs by the rarden gate — 
irusnmne of fove ose the noonert oer! 
Kisses fall on ber lips an hair, 
And the world gore on as it went before. 
— Lappincetl s Maganne 





Wit AND HUMOA. 


A Clerical Anrcdeote. 

Rome thirty-five or forty yoare .aMr 
Williams, « clergyman of the old school, 
somewhat eccentric, came to Balem from 
the country to exch desks with one of 
his brethren in the miniat During the 
Rabbath noon intermission he said to his 
daughter: 

“T am going to lie down, If St. Paul 
himeelf comes, don't disturb me." 

Mr. Bentley, who preached in the Fast 
Church, who had been very intimate with 
Mr. Williams, but had not seen him for rev: 
eral years, hearing that he was in town, 
hurried off, after dinner, to make his old 
friend a call. 

“Where is Brother Williams’? he in 
quired, as be met the daughter. 

* He can't be disturbed, sir, even if Bt. 
Paul should call " 

“1 must soo him!” was the impatient 
rejoinder, in the inimitable manner peculiar 
to Mr. Bentley. 

Rewistsnce to euch a must was out of the 
question. The room of the sleeper was in- 
vaded, and with no gentle shake an! a cor- 
responding voice, Mr, Williams was aronsed 
He was delighted to see bis old friend Bent 
ley, reiterating with fervency hia gratifica- 


tion 

1 think, Brother Williams, that you are 
a little inconsistent.” 

* How so, Brother Bentley?" 

* Didn't you tell your daughter you were 
not to be disturbed even if St. Paul called’ 
yet you seem very gled to see me” 

** No, no, brother; not inconsistent at all 
1 was—lam- glad to see you. The Apostle 
Paul! why, I hope to spend a blessed eter. 
nity with . bat you, Brother Bentley 
I never expect to see you again." 


Peeling Fiehbaile. 
The Laconia Democrat telle the followin 
good story: "A man evidently not oak 
used to hotel life and fashions, recently rat | 


1 was obliged to ask you to meet me, 
Mr. Punch,” said the Emperor, ‘and this 
was about the only place where we could 
meet without fear of listeners, Deign to 


pull out into mid-channel in such weather.” 

** Don't mention it, Majesty. I am the 
old salt of the earth, and shan't melt in the 
sean, lam at your Maje«ty's service, so far 
as that is consistent with my devotion to 
Balmoral." 

‘*Would I injure your admirable balmo- 
rality, my dear friend? You will confer a 
crisis" 

** 1 advise your Majesty to light up.” 

‘*T imitate you in this, and in much else, 
Mr. Punch. And now to business, ‘No man 
of many words am I,' as our friend Du Mau- 
rier saith, You have noted and considered 
my elections?" 

** Habeo, sire; which is Latin for, I have.” 
** And what do you deduce,” 

** A fact and a lemon.” 

* The first ’” 

** One half of France, and that half which 
contains the brain, bas unmistakably pro- 
nounced against personal government. You 
nee, sire, that some personalities cannot be 
tolerated by civilized society." 

* You put things pleasantly,” grumbled 
the Emperor. ‘ But the fellows on my side 
don't want cleverness.” 

‘IT should say that they did not, sire. 
They must have a good stock in hand. For 
they never use any. Even the work of ma- 
naging your elections with reasonable de- 
cency very few of them have done. Half 
your victories are moral defeata, But never 
mind that. Youu have out of the 200 men 
in the Chamber 213 of your own to 77 libe- 
ral, 42 real, 35 red. Are those the figures?" 
** Are you ever wrong !" 

‘Never, sire. I may take that slight 
credit. Well, your president can frown on 





down at the breakfast table at the Phenix, | the oppo-ition, and stop any mouth that is 


Concord, The waitress, in due course, re 


—- to him, ‘ Beefrteak, fish, tripe, fish 
i 


* The man said ‘yes, them'sem' A 


dish of beefsteak and a plate of fishballs | 


were set before him by the polite young | 
lady. Greeny slid the steak into his plate, 
and taking one of the nicely browned fish 


balls on his fork, undertook to peel it. Two 
or three of course unsuccessful efforts in | 
thie direction were made and not a peel 


could be start. The ball dropped from his | 
fork, but he perseveringly up and at it again, | 
Finally in his frantic efforta, the fixbball | 
broke into fragments and fell on and around | 
his plate. In perfect disgust with the un. | 
manageable article, our countryman threw | 
down kuife and fork, exclaiming, ‘ Blame | 
these Conoord potatoes noes 


Saving Eupenec, 
The Presbyterian tells of a man who lived 


many years ago in Clyde, Wayne county, | 
New York, of good education and consider 
able property, whose besetting «in was pe 


nuriousness, He was a sound Presbyterian, 
but strenuously opposed to all societios re 


quiring contributions of money to keep them 
alive. not even excepting missionary socie 
tien, Once he attended the monthly con 
cert of prayer for foreign missions, when | 
the minister asked him to pray He com 
plied at once, and made a praver after the 
usual style, entirely unexceptionable until 
the very close, when bis ruling idea came | 
out in these words: “QO Lord, may we all 
act in such a manner that by our lives we 
may preach Christ and Him crucified to the | 
whole world, and thus save considerate ex 
pe a 


Hew He Stepped Him. 


At the late meeting of the l’resbytery, 
Brother W «aid early in his ministry he and | 
another brother were con cucting a meeting | 
in which there was much religious interest 
Av old man gave expression to bis joy by 
shouting, and continued it until it began to 
interrapt the services. Brother H. said to 


Brother W., Go stop that old man's noise.” 
He went to him and spoke a few words, and 


the shouting man at once became quiet 
Brother Ho asked Brother W..** What did 
you say te the ol 1 man that qui ted him so 


one ¥ Brother W. replied,‘ / asked 


om for a dellar { feragn mismons.”’ 


A Nreno Manntacs \ Chicago corres 
pondent of Harper's Drawer mentions the 
care of an old mulatto who belonged to an 
acquaintance. The old mulatto was asked 


if he wos legally married to the woman 
whom he called his * wife.” To which he 
replied: “Yea We had no minister; but 


we took ahold each other's hand, knelt 
down together, and I axed her if she'd be 
my wife till death She said yes; and then 
‘we took de Lord's name in vain,’ and we 
was lawfully marred " 


Last year a man—say John Smith—em 
ployed as collector in Brooklyn, gave bi« 
name for the directory, * John Smit, ooll,” 
and was somewbat surprised, when the book 


— at Gnding himeecif stered 
“Joba Smith, ool'd.”’ Nothing donated, 


however, be resolved this year to have it | 


; and when called upon by the 
agent, wrote it out iu full, ‘John Smith, 
collector.” The | came out again 
in due time, and he found himself recorded 
asa “cold actor.” 


, 


** for attempting to steal « kies from a Mra. 
Blippery.” 


uttering disagreeable things, and a majority 
| of 136, like a certain commination, 


*** Anawers every doubt so eloquently well.'"’ 


Ce cher Byron.” 

** Wee, sire. But there is another passage 
in the writings of that misguided party but 
meritorious poet, and though the splash of 
these infernal waves interferes with the 
effect of my elocution, I take leave to re- 
cite that passage. 


** * Still, Freedom, still, thy banner, torn but 


flying, 
Streams like a thunder-cloud against the 
wind, 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and 
dying, 


The loudest that the tempest loaves be 
hind,’ 


accept my apology for having asked you to | 


benefit on all Europe by advising me at this | 





CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. PUNCH AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


| “T am not given to sentiment, sire, but it 
is liked on the Continong. Will you extract 
my meaning in the above recitation ?” 

| “ I anderstand.” 

** Why then rejoice therefore, sire, as the 
divine Williams observes. For I credit you 
with meaning well. To understand where 
one is, and to intend to act rightly, be twain 
steps in the road to honor. I believe I am 
‘spoiling true Thomas of Chelsea, but he 
loves me and will pardon.” 

** Have you visited the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall?" 

** Aye, sire, and with pleasure.” 

“On the east wall is a portrait of a 
boy.” 

**A prinoely boy, sire, and you desire that 
years hence the ca e that describes his 
portrait should call him what his father is 
now is called. Hem tetegi?” 

“* Acu.” 

‘* He will be the Emperor over free men, 
sire, or no Emperor at all.” 

** Bridge the space between fact and les- 
son, Mr. Punch. You say half, and the half 
which ought to have ascendency is my 
enemy. Am I to throw the gates open to 
him?" 

**Do you prefer that he should batter 
them open?” 

** Batter,” said the Emperor, with a 
kindling war-glance that swept the Boule- 
vards. ‘I had an uncle.” 

“They say so at St. Helena,” said Mr. 
Punch, kindly. ‘‘Come, sire, you are a 
better man than he, and too good for 
thoughts like those. If a nation cannot be 

overned without a constitution of cannon, 
tis not worth governing. Do you believe 
that of the France you have recently dis- 
covered to be noble ?" 

‘**T am bewildered,” said the Emperor. 
** Holdfast is a good dog, as your proverb 
is. ” 

‘* There was another dog, sire, who wanted 
more than was good for him, and so lost all. 
Our Williams bas said, ‘’Tis better using 
France than trusting France,’ but on my 
honer, Majesty, I think you might act on 
the opposite rule." 

** And trust France ?" 











“Half of which—yes, sire, in spite of 
that. Because France, which is generous, 
would then begin to trust you. Conquer 
France, sire. Nobody else can do it. It will 
be a grander campaign than any of your 
uncle's, and it will have neither a Moscow 
nor a Waterloo.” 

**1 will think about it,” said the Emperor, 
moodily, turning away his canoe and raising 
his hat. 

** Don't think toe long, aire,” cried Mr. 
Punch, as his Majesty departed.— London 
Punch. 








A GIRLS A GIRL FOR A’ THAT. 


In there a lady in the land 
That boasts her rank and a’ that * 


| With scornful eye we pass her by, 


And little care for a’ that; 
For nature's charm shall bear the palm 
A girl's a girl for a’ that, 


What though her neck with gems she deck, 
With folly's gear and a’ that, 

And gayly ride in pomp and pride; 
We can dispense with a’ that 

An honest heart acta no such part 
A girl's a girl for a’ that, 


The nobly born may proudly acorn 
A lowly lass and a’ that; 
A pretty face has far more grace 
ban haughty look+ and a’ that; 
A bonnie maid needs no such aid 
A girl's a girl for a’ chat, 


Then let us trust that come it must, 
And sure it will for a’ that, 


| When faith and love, all arts above, 


Shall reign supreme and a’ that, 
And every youth confess the truth 
A girl's a girl for a’ that. 


tC mbretias. 

Among articles of every day use, fewer 
improvements, perhaps, have been made in 
the construction of umbrellas than anything 
else, variations in material and pattern 
being unaccompanied by essential improve- 
ment in principle. ihe later result seems, 
however, to have been accomplished lately 
in Eogland by what is calied the Panteles 
Umbrella, the main features of which con- 
sist in the adoption of ball and socket joints 

| at each end of the stretchers, instead of the 
customary forks, and the use of a spring 
and wedge lock for holding the umbrella 
open or shut, instead of the customary long 
wire spring which weakens the handle so 
much The atvantages claimed are greater 
‘durability, facihty in taking out any 
| stretcher for repair, impossibility of hacing 
the umbrella turned inside out, etc. The 
construction of the whole is very simple, 
although difficult to explain without a 
figure—and the cost of manufacture very 
little more than that of the old-fashioned 
kind. 


| A Bale ferLiving Happily with Others. 
So eae ily with others is to 
/ avoid baving su of di-patation. 
It mostly happens, whea people live mach 
| together, that they come to have certain set 
| topics, around which, from frequent we 
| there is such a wth of , mosti 
nite, ont the e, that the inal subject 
| of d:fference becomes a standing subject for 








| quarrel, and there is a tendency in all minor 
| disputes to drift down to it. Again, if people 
wish to live well together they must not 
hold too much to logic, and suppose that 
everything is to be settled by sufficient rea- 
son, Dr, Johnson saw this clearly with re- 
gard to married people, when he said:— 
‘Wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchedness whoshould be doom- 
ed to adjust by reason, every morning, all 
the minute details of a domestic day.” But 
the application should be much more general 
than he made it. There is no time for such 
reasonings, and nothing that is worth them. 
And when ye recollect how two lawyers, or 


two politicians, can go on contending, and 
that there is no end of one-sided reasoning 
on any subject, we shall not be sure that 


such contention is the best mode for arriving 
at truth. But certainly it is not the way to 
arrive at good temper.— Zhe Moralist. 


AGRICULTURAL, | 





The Grewth of Treut, 

Trout kept in ponds will average a pound, 
when a few months over three years old, if 
well fed. They are like pigs in more re- 
spects than in greediness in their disposition 
to eat offal, for their increase will be in pro- 
portion to the amount of food given. A re- 
spectable old gentleman, who, I think would 
not ** fib,” tells me he has had them of four 
pounds, when as many years old; bat they 
mi the run of the spring houre, receiving 
many a spoonful of cream thrown to them 
in removing moate, much curd, many worms 
which his boys fed to them, and the whole 
population of many a big caterpillars’ nest 
cut trom a limb in his orchard; as well as 
young wasps and hornets. Per contra to 
this, a trout will live in the bottom of a 
well, or in a epring, without being fed, for 
years, and show no growth. In stocking 
my ponds in New Jersey, several of m 
trout received unmistakable marks which 
they never yet rid of; twe of these, which 
were not over eight or nine inches long, and 
not over five or six ounces in weight, grew 
to thirteen inches in le before they had 
been in their adopted home a year. They 
were very stout, and doubtless weighed a 
pound. Here the weight was more than 
doubled in a . Mr. Ainsworth stocked 
a pond near West Bloomfield, N. Y., with 
fry, as soon as the um sac was ab- 


weigh two In stocking a pond 
for =~ &, ot > BY a friend of the 
writer brought yearling trout not over five 
inches long; the following spring, say in 
twelve months, they were about eleven inches 
long, weighing a full balf pound; in twelve 
months more they had grown to average 





size, ite propensity 
increases. A 

even at two years 
ounces; it goes to 
turns in six weeks, or 
summer, a fish from 
The abundant and 

at sea, causes 
prevented from going to 
grow to more than twe 
quarters of a pound in 
it three ounces 


f causes a rapid g 

The enemies of larger trout in stock gee 
are fish bawks and night herons. ater 
frogs, snakes and ducks, may also be de- 


S 


her may also cap- 
ture some. But the foe which it is most 
protect the fish from, is the 
species of heron alluded to. Though not 
numerous, these wading birds, when the 
have found a feeding place so well stock 
may come for many successive evenings, and 
prey upon the trout. Other enemies are 
on & rovided against.— Norris's American 
Fish Culture. 





Preserving Ferest Trees. 

Hon. J. M. Edmunds, late Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, has written a 
lengthy and able paper upon the subject of 
forest trees. He deprecates their present 
waste, as likely to prove most disastrous to 
many of the material interests of the coun- 
try, and u the adoption of some mea- 
sures which shall prevent it in future. 
Considering the present and prospective 
forest soalents in this country only in the 
light of their necessity and economy for 
domestic purposes, he asks, is it not time 
that waste should cease and production 
begin? And considering forests and their 
effects as essential to the protection of men, 
animals, fruits and grain, and their value in 


inducing moisture, protecting the soil, and 
tem the climate, is it not doubly im- 
portant every section of the country 


should retain, if it has them, and if it has 
them not, should immediately engage in 
their production, at least to the extent of 
supplying local use and protection ? 

ut while the growth of forests is a slow 
process, and promises appreciable returns 
only at a distant period, their preservation, 
he says, may be ente upon at once, not 
only without cost, but with immediate ad- 
van . Wanton destruction should be 
immediately stopped, and upon all lands 
not required for cultivation the spontaneous 
growth of timber should be permitted, and 
reproduction should be encouraged, and, if 
need be, commanded by protective statutes, 
In all the mountain ranges, on abrupt hill- 
sides, along the borders of streams, lakes, 
and water-ways, in swamps, surrounding 
every farm, in every village, around every 
ru cottage, school-house, and church, on 
the sides of every bighway and railroad, 
in every cemetery, and on public parks, 
squares and grounds, the growth of forest 
trees should be promoted by their protec- 
tion, and by planting where they do not 
spontaneously spring up. 

These precautions alone would save the 
country from the fearful effects of the ab- 
sence of forests. They would afford pro- 
tection from destructive winds, and shield 
crops, animals, and soil from the burning 
and unbroken rays of the sun, and would in 
a brief period answer a part of the demand 
for domestic use, and to that extent relieve 
the scanty remains of the original reserve 
from the increasing draught of a growing 
population, 

The importance of preserving our forest 
trees from a continuance of the rapid waste 
to which they have been subjected for many 
years cannot be too highly estimated. We 
are clad the subject is beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves, and from so high 
an authority as the one quoted. 





Pine Straw. 


The old leaves or needles of the pine fall 
every summer as soon as the new growth is 
made. This material throughout the South- 
ern country is known as pine straw, and 
more or less use is made of it as bedding and 
mavure. Mr. Frank Heiderhoff, of Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., sends us an analysis, the 
name of the analysis not being given. This 
represents the whole amount of ash as 2} 
per cent.; and as it contains 4} per cent. of 
alumina, we conclude the straw contained 
more or less soil gathered with it. The ash 
contains, according to this analysis, about 
2} per cent. of potash, a little soda, 13 per 
cent. of lime, and more than 1 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. This indicates but aslight 
value, so far as ash ingredients are con- 
cerned, the most valuable ingredient, pot- 
ash, amounting to less than three pounds to 
the ton. However, the amount of nitrogen, 
which is not stated, may be, and probably 
| is, considerable. Mr, H. recommends com- 

posting pine straw with muck, marsh mud, 
or calcareous marils. Mr. Wm. R. Ham- 








| mond, of Tyrrell county, N. C., writes that | 
he draws the straw from the woods every | 
two or three weeks, uses it as bedding for | 


| stock, and then throws it into the hog- 
pen. Then he scatters “ ditch-bank” muck 


| over it, and when the ditch-bank is used “P, | 
n 


|} has the men mix it in the hog-pen. 
January it is gotten out, and lies under 
cover until spring.—American Agricul- 
turist. 


Grasse fer Breeding Hogs. 


| A correspondent of the Western Rural 


says :—‘ A good supply of grass for breeders | 


| is of untold value. They should be put on 
| pasture two or three weeks before breeding- 
time, as it increases milk greatly. Breeders, 
on a good supply of grass, with some corn, 
will not only retain their flesh, but grow 
| continually, and be easily fattened in the 
| fall or winter, while the pigs will be | 

| and healthy, and their wth will not 

checked during the winter. If breeders 





rp | the summer, and fed on grain alone, 
it will take two of the former to make a 
shadow in the fall, while the latter will be 
small and poor, and go into winter quarters 
| good subjects for disease." 





sorbed, and three years after caught them | ReMoviINe GREASE SPOTS OUT OF SILK. 


—Take a lamp of magnesia, and rub it wet 
over the spot; let it dry, then brush the 
powder off, and the spot will disa ; or, 


take a visiting card, separate it, rub the 
with the soft internal and it will 
disappear without taking gloss off the 





with their pigs are confined in small yards | 















































| My 43, 58, 87, 23, 19, 50 


famous at maritime city. 
My 6, 13, 38, 15, 8, 31, is that Aome which 
cannot be with 


_ 


My 20, 68, 53, 47, 40, is a place of sorrow 
trouble, death. 

My 67, 64, 70, 60, 18, 54, 20, 85, 94, in a 
term applied to a certain class of la- 
borers. 

My 46, 60, 50, 61, 11, are used in q 

My 5, 81, 30, is @ curious animal in 


Africa. 

My 51, 88, 57, 65, 14, 17, 64, 42, 10, 21, 
3H 19, 85, 58, b4, B5, lo the eae 
follower of war 


My 39, 55, signifies desolation. 
My whole is a favorite quotation from 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope 
DANIEL E. PALMER. 
Fremont, Aroostook, Co., Maine. 





Biblical Enigma. 
I am com of 36 letters. 
My = , 27, 382, was a Heathen God- 
jens. 
My 2, 28, 24, 7, 25, 35, 9, was a city of 
Judab. 
My 3, = %, 34, 12, 4, was a Queen of Per- 
My 6, 4, 34, 30, 17, was a King of the Amo- 
rites, 


My 8, 34, 18, 19, 82, was a river in Assyria. 
My 10, 5, 21, 20. 15, was a city of Bashan. 
My ot, 8 & 18, 33, 34, was a town in Pales- 


ne, 
My 14, 13,5, 9, 18, 21, was an ancient city. 
dee, 7, 16, 36, was a village of 


anaan. 
hy , ay 15, pene pe nny ay 

y whole is a beau the 
Bible. fsoa. 
Sheffield, Pa. 





Mathematical Prebiem. 

On a level plane, and perpendioular to it, 
there stands a cylindric tower 60 feet high, 
and 12 feet in diameter, to the edge of the 
top of which is fastened a rope 200 feet 
long. uired—The distance a person will 
travel while winding the rope on the tower, 
keeping it stretched all the time, and the 
end 4 feet from the nd; and the nature 
of the curve he will ribe. 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

McKean, Erie Co., Pa. 

ta” An answer is requested. 





Preblem. 

What should the angle at the vertex of a 
right angled- le be—to make the base 
be to the perpendicular as 7.'10. 

Miami, Miami Station, Mo. WILL. 

ta Aw answer is requested. 








Mathematical Preblem. 


There is an wther, only 7-10 as heavy as 
water; and there is a body of 1,000 ounces 
weight, which weighs | half as much in 
water as in the wther. What weight does 
the body lose in water? How many cubic 
feet are there in the body ? 

. B. SANDERS. 
ty” An answer is requested. 


> 





Cenundrums. 


ta What kind of a cat may be found in 
every library’ Ans.—Cat-alogue. 

€#™ What is the best thing for a dead 
lock ? Ans.—A skeleton key. 

(a What is the only pane we make light 
of’ Ans.—A window-pane. 

(a What part of a gun is fit for wearing 
apparel? The breech is. 

(3 What word will make you sick if 
you leave one of the letters out? Ans.— 
Music. 





Answers te Last. 


ENIGMA—Hiram M. Warwick, Trinity 
Louisiana. ENIGMA—“ A good name will 
shine forever.” 


“RECEIPTS. — 


Peaca JAM, OR MARMALADE. —The fruit 
for this preserve must be quite ripe and 
perfectly sound. Pare, stone, weigh, and 
boil it quickly for three-quarters of an hour, 
and do not fail to stir it often during the 
time; draw it from the fire, and mix with 
it ten ounces of well-refined sugar, rolled or 
| beaten to powder, for each pound of the 
peaches; clear it carefully from the scum 
and boil it briskly for five minutes; add the 
strained juice of one or two lemons ; 
| continue the boiling for three minutes only, 
and pour out the marmalade. Two minutes 
| after the sugar is stirred to the fruit add 
the blanched kernels of part of the peaches. 

ArrLe CvsTarD Pres.—Grate, or stew to 
a pulp, twelve large apples; to this add a 
| teaspoonful of salt, sugar, nutmeg, three 
e well beaten, a pint of cream or milk 
ey a tablespoonful of melted butter, the 
| grated rind of two lemons and the juice of 
one; pour the mixture into plates lined with 
rich paste, and arrange strips in a network 
over the top; bake a light brown, and sift 
over them powdered sugar. 

Dersy Snort Cake.—Rub half a pound 
of butter into one pound of flour, and mix 
one 3g, ® quarter of a pound of sifted 

and as much milk as will make 4 
Roll this eut thin, and cut the cakes 
with any fancy shapes or the top of a wine- 
glass. on tin ; strew over wi 
| sugar, or cover the top of each with icing, 
and bake for ten minutes. 

To INCREASE THE SHARPNESS AND 
STRENGTH oF VINEGAR.—Boil two quarts 
| of good vinegar till reduced to one; then 

put it in a vessel, and set it in the sun for ® 
week. Now mix the vinegar, with six times 
its quantity of bad vinegar, in a sinall cask ; 
it will not only mend it, but make it strong 


Data To House Fiies.—The following 
mixture is recommended as ‘‘surad death 
to house flies: Half a spoonful black 

| pepper in powder, one teaspoonful off cres™ 
and a teaspoonful of sugar; mix th well 
together, and them ina room w 
flies are trou , and they wilJ socom 
| disappear. It won't cost much to it 
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